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“ We sball never envy the honours which wit and learning obiain in any oiher 
cause, if we can be nuhibered among the wrisers. who have given ardour to virtue, 
and confidence to tu:h.”—Ur. Jounson. 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


The Apvextures and Trave cs, in would, while we are yet a short dis- 
various Parts of the Globe, of tance from the town, promise never 
Henry Vocer. Translated from to neglect your college studies with- 
the German. out the strictest necessity, nor. visit 
[Continued from Vol. x111. p. S01.) es or brothels, hor engage in any 

duels,‘nor to spend more yearly than 
what you can spend without involving 
yourselves in debt.” 


4 S we approached towards Jena, 
our worthy tutor said to us, ‘ I 
a wholly without anxie 
I ehall be i ‘ leave cent _ While he was thus addressing us, 
few days, sé entirely to yourselves OM diver was accosted by the senti- 
and so far from my inspection. If [ nel who stood at the ny gates, and 
lived but a few miles from here, J Whe demanded of him who we were? 
would see you at least once a week ; by which our discourse | was inter- 
{or no one aeeds the advice of a faith. Tupted, and the advice which we were 
ful friend more than a youth at the receiving. We drove through John- 
university. His fature destiny, I street, across the niarket, and alighted 
might alinos! say, is here alone mark- @f the Sun lan, What a world! we 
ed out, and he may ascribe his future €©XClalmed to our tuior, as we beheld, 
life, whether it be prosperous or ad- ri ee. hundreds of stu- 
verse, Lappy or unhappy, tothe course dents assembled in the magnificent 
which he has held curing his abode market: place, part of whom were 
at the university.' [tis true, that a orderly and decent in their behaviour, 
certain warmth and enthusiasm of Were drunk and riotous, and_ all 
character are peculiar to youth, and loudly , roaring out together. We 
they often lead them into the most could not sufficiently look at such a 
alarming excesses: in the higher Numerous collection of students. 
schools, they behold themselves pos- | Next day we hired a room, entered 
sessing freedom, and few have learned our naines upon the list of students, 
how to respect themselves. and cultivated the acquaintance of the 
‘«* At universities, and especially at professors whose -Jectures we pro- 
ene so numerously attended as this of posed to attend: we were received by 
Jena is, we may often find, among so all of them in a very friendly manner. 
many students, mauy v hoyieldthem- We received a general invitation to 
selves up to intemperaie delights, and them, and the assurance tbat. they 
who not only disturb thew own wel- would assist us on all occasions with 
fare, but also become dangerous to theiradvice. The late Watcn shew- 
those, by their example, whoma good ed, by his actions, that he had net 
and virtuous education had rendered promised in vain. My school-fellow, 
disinclined to every species of irregu- and now my fellow-lodger, who had 
larity. When [ consider these and ‘but little to spend, received fram him 
many other perils, | canuot deny that net only ail his lectures free of ex- 
fam in fear as to the consequences pense, but he promised him also, 
of committing you, my dear chiidrén, gratuitously, a place at AmTHor’s 
to the direction of a university tutor table in Convictorio. This liberal 
amidst so many dangers: and it would legacy or bequest had been bequeath- 
be a real consolatica to me, if you ed tw years before (viz. 1747) by 
su 2 
Ld 
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Jacob Frederic Amthor: they who en- 
joyed the privilege, received their din- 
ner and supper gratis ; while others, 
who could not claim this privilege, 
paid, for the same meals, six groats a 
week. 

Gay and happily passed our time 
away at the university, for two years, 
during which I did not once overstep 
my allowance: and, so far from con- 
tracting debts, I found myself, at the 
end of that time, in possession of a 
small sum which I had saved out of 
my allowance. | resolved, therefcre, 
together with my companion, to make 
a journey, during the holydays, to 
some of the neighbouring universities ; 
and I must here describe an adventure 
which will appear to him to be alto- 
pune as laughable as it was to me, 
nut which, however, had a certain 
degree of influence upon my after 
life. At least, the friendship which I 
here contracted with a Hamburger 
was the innocent cause of my making 
a longer stay in that town when I 
afterwards visited it, on account of 
that friend, than [ should bave done, 
and thus the ground-work of my sub- 
sequent travels was laid. 

1 happened to arrive at one of these 
universities just at the very time when 
there was a general promotion of 
Magisiri Artium, with great_ public 
ceremony. Among these Masters 
there was one of most singular cha- 
racter. As it is jn general young and 
not very opulent clergymen who re- 
ceive this dignity, it 1s, usually, con- 
ferred upon them without much ex- 
pense. This time, however, there 
was one among them who was the 
wonder of the moment. He was a 
rich merchant's son from Hamburg, 
but, too imbeci'e in mind to carry on 
the extensive trade which his father 
had established. Arithmetic was too 
intricate for him, and when he had to 
write a letter, he could not command 
any of his thoughts. As he was un- 
fit for every thing else, therefore, his 
father let him study theology ! 

There are mavy books ot instruc- 
tion now written to teach young 


people Jearning by the means of 


amusement. This gentleman was 
learned, however, by an easier me- 
thod, but which required money,— 


‘Those playfal instructions, als o,which 
are contained in eietientaty books, 
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are not for the poor but for the rich. 
This young divine received, from 
home, bacon from Bilboa, smoked 
tongues from the fat oxen of Jutland, 
oysters, lobsters, cod-fish, muscles, 
from Kieler, red-herrings from Ber- 
gen, dried salmon from the Elbe, and 
the most exquisite wines, even Cape 
wine. 

These, and many other similar com- 
modities were consumed in the com- 
pany of the most learned men, who, 
in return, were constantly exhaling 
the most profound science. With 
every morsel the worthy A. M. swal- 
lowed some Icarning, and with every 
glass of wine it gently flowed into 
jim. Thus he became a man of the 
newest and best taste, and received, 
of course, the highest place in the 
new creation of Masters of Arts. 

From gratitude, he could not now 
do less than give a noble treat, to 
which not only all the new A. M.’s 
were invited, bnt also other persons 
noted for learning. ‘This noble ban- 
quet was given at the inn where I had 
put up. The little gold lace which 
surrounded my waistcoat, and the in- 
formation that I was a student from 
Jena, induced the company to invite 
me and ry travelling companion, and 
we did not hesitate to accept the in- 
Vitation. We found there the most 
agreeable society, the most exquisite 
food, and the best wine. 

Every individual of the assembly 
exerted himself to the utmost in the 
promotion of harmony and delight. 
After the coffee had been taken, and 
a few hours had been spent in eard- 
playing, the table was again resumed. 
After the first cravings of hunger had 
been satisfied (also good digestion at- 
tended to) and the fumes of the wine 
had ascended into the head, then the 
intellectual powers began to display 
themselves in full splendor. 

Nothing was now to be heard but 
slide "Coaestinns. ancient and mo- 
dern, eastern and western, old gems, 
Statues, pictures, and urns; and also 
obscure passages in ancient writers, 
which were timmediately explained. 
These topics were discussed by those 
of the first ravk. ‘They who could 
not join in such discussions, shewed 
their jearning, together with their 
fine taste, in another manner. They 
had romanceg, comedies, collections 
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of poetry, Sc. in their pockets, which 
they drew forth, and now read one, 
and now another verse, with affected 
admiration, as something very beau- 
tiful. One of them happened to have 
a picturesque description of the high 
Helvetian Alps, in which one verse 
(the rest I forget, as well as the con- 
nexion) concluded thus,— 


Where the hills bear horns.” 


At these words the reader was en- 
raptured: and he exclaimed, in order 
to shew it, ‘* Oh, what a picture! 
what a thought! what a magnificent 
expression !” 

One of the company was not pru- 
dent enough to conceal bis ignorance, 
and he eagerly asked, what that 
meant,—where the hills bear horns ?” 
They were astonished: however, the 
enraptured reader himself was not 
able to solve the question. The 
question went from one to another: 
it reached certain gentlemen who re- 
presented themselves as being criti- 
cally skilled in six or eight foreign 
languages, and claimed the power of 
beiig able to give explanations or in- 
terpretations in each of these Jan- 
guages. 

A venerable elder said, ‘* the words 
are very clear. ‘The poet represents 
a lofty country of rocky hills, on 
which there is no earth, but where; 
instead of trees and grass, there grows 
a sort of horns.” ‘To this it was re- 
plied, that no one had ever yet dis- 
covered such hills. He answered, 
“such hills might be, however, and 
perhaps the poet himself had seen 
such. On the rocks of the Red Sea 
there grew a similar substance, which 
resembled the horns of a stag, namely, 
the coral-tree: so, something of the 
same kind might grow upon the lofty 
hills of Swisserland.” As he saw 
that this explanation did not give 
much satisfaction, he turned round to 
his neighbour, full of vexation, and 
uttered a bitter reprehension of the 
incredulity of the present worid.— 
** Formerly,” he exclaimed, * young 
men believed things-vhen old men 
told them to them; Sit now, they all 


know better, although the old ones 
had studied and thought longer than 


:” 


they had. 
The young Masters of Arts next’ 
spoke. ‘Lhe first said, 


se Ve 
ae 


is astonish. 
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ing to me that any one should find 
any obscurity in this passage. How 
common is it to mention only a part 
of a thing, and to leave the rest to 
be comprehended. We invite a per- 
son to take a mouthful of supper, 
but mean the whoie meal. J have 
lived with a person under the same 
roof, means I have lived with him in 
the same house. So, in the above- 
mentioned verses, horns are meant to 
represent herds of cattle. I would 
paraphrase, therefore, these words,— 
where the hills bear horns, in this 
manner: ‘** where, on the lofty Alps 
herds of kine, in the hope of finding 
good grass and herbage, pasture.’ 
This elucidation of the passage he. 
supported by an example in the Eng- 
lish language, which is so nearly re- 
lated to the German, where hora 
likewise signifies horned cattle; for, 
horn-money implies money which is 
paid for horned cattle that go into the 
pasturage of another, for example, in 
any of the king’s forests. 

Another said, ‘* It is most evident 
to my apprehension that the word 
lear refers to some plant or vegetable 
which grows upon the hills of Hel- 
vetia: the field Lears corn, signifies, 
in other words, that corn grows upon 
the field. The horns which we find 
upon the Swiss mountains will there- 
fore mean trefoil, (hormerklee): the 
sense, accordingly, is, * where the hills 
bear clover.” 

A third contradicted this expla- 
nation, and maintained that the mean- 
ing was petrified ammon’s horn ; and 
thus many more offered their conjec- 
tural readings. The last suggested 
that the whole passage was undoubt- 
edly an interpolation by some igno- 
rant person; and if he had to super- 
intend a new edition of the poem, he 
would leave it out altogether, 

[To de continued, | 





Tue AsseENT-MINDED Man: A re- 
ligious Character, sketched fiom 
Real Life. 

rB*E EE absent-minded man is per- 
t= haps, above all other members 

of society, not only the most useless, 

but the most disagreeable. For what- 
ever may be the subject of discussion, 
let who will compsoe the assembly, 
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though the orator’s words re-echoed 
through a profound hall of silence ;— 
though his language might draw tears 
trom the stout heart of a villain: On 
him, alas! it ali avails nothing. 

His behaviour, in mixed company, 
must appear in a truly singular light 
to the eye of a stranger: he in gene- 
ral sits as one unconcerned, and 
amuses himself by thrumming his fin- 

ers against the sides or his chair, or 

umming the Jast hymn that woke 
him from a sound sleep at his chapel. 

In the company of young people 
he is both rigid and absurd, and jea- 
lous to the extreme. They must 
neither whisper nor laugh, because 
he immediately suspects that he is the 
subject of their innocent festivity.— 
They nwst not converse on any sub- 
ject whatever, religion only excepted ; 
for so chaste are his ears (Jet their 
language be ever so pure and virtuous) 
that I have seen him (for the smallest 
unsuspected offence imaginable) rise 
and silently withdraw, as a darksome 

. cloud that leaves a summer sky, even 

, when the very peace of his family and 
friends depended thereon : in short, 
he is not content to let others partici- 
pate in that pleasure which he him- 
self cannot enjoy. 

The absent-minded man is gene- 
rally an eternal enemy to books, for 

ped gra reason, he does not under- 
stand them ; and, should you wish to 
be bereft of his company, you cannot 
do a better thing than sit down to 
read, for he will tell you it is wicked, 
that, if you must read, read (says he) 
the Bibie. Well, reader, thou shalt 
do so; thou shalt sit down te the table 
and peruse the word of God, and ere 
thou hast read for the short space of 
? quarter of an hour, it will act as a 
crad'e that rocks the infant babe to 
slomber. 

To hold conversation with a man 
possessed of an absent mind were 
Vai; you might as wel] correspond 
with a shadow, and answer th? echoes 
of thy own voice: for instance, should 
you, in the course of your digression, 
on 4 sudden stop short, occasioned by 
the inattention of your auditor, he 
will start cs it were from a dream, 
and ask you, with seeming surprise, 
what you was speaking of: again, on 
the other hand, take him unawares, 
absorbed in thought as he may appear, 


and ask him what he is thinking of, 
and he will answer you with com- 

osure, ‘* Nothing.” Nothing does 
he think upon ; nothing can Fey 
and Oh! may he always keep that 
nothing to himself, and thereby he 
will never injure his neighbour. 

Alas! I have seen this character 
amidst the wreck of misfortune, be- 
neath a load of sorrow enough to 
make the strongest heart weak, and 
drive the feeling mind to utter dis- 
traction. I have marked his wretched 
consort (lovely in tears} weeping at 
his bedside .in the utmost agony of 
despair, dreading each revolving hour 
that brought the approaching morn. 
I have traced on his brow the features 
of indifference: I have seen him lay 
down his head on the pillow of re- 
pose, and, ere two moments had* 
elapsed, drop off in a prufound sleep. 

And if this be not the summit of 
human happiness, ye sage philoso- 
phers, if this question will bear defi- 
nition; teil me, in the name of one 
who is greatér than you are, what it 
may be? 

In answer tothe interrogations of 
those who perhaps may think this 
reasoning of mine unnaturally ex- 
travagunt, all that I can say is, if I 
have exaggerated, Nature has, in this 
instance, exaggerated also. 

Rusen Veriras. 


Homerton, July 11, 1810. 





On the Navigation of the 
Romans. 
[Cone'nded from Vol. x11 p. 199.] 

&: OME time had now elapsed, whea 
x9 the Romans were engaged in a 
war against Philip king of Macedon, 
who, seconded by Hannibal then an 
exile trom his country, had collected 
an enormous fleet for the purpose of 
wresting from the Romans their ma- 
ritime “superiority: but, being van- 
guished, in the year 530, by the Con- 
sul Quintius Fiaminius, he sued for 
peace ; one of the conditions of which 
was, that he should deliver to the 
Romans all his.jovered gallies, and 
sliould preserve only a few brigantines. 
He was, however, siiowed to keep 
ne prodigions galley, for the sole 
reason that its magnitude rendered it 
useless. It.was, nevertheless, after- 
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wards made use of for the purpose of 
conducting to Rome Paulus Emilius, 
the conqueror of Perseus, the son of 
the same Philip. It was actually in 
this war against Philipthat the Romans 
began to interfere. in the affairs of 
Greece, and, by the great advantages 
which they derived frora it, to lay the 
foundation to that extensive power to 
which they afterwards attained. 
Antiochus, king of Syria, commonly 
ealled the great, having rendered hia- 
selt formidable by sea, excited the 
jealousy of the Roimaus; ‘and he, on 
his part, bad long turned his eyes on 
the encreasing naval power of the 
Romans, which it was his ardent de- 
sire to check, ere he himself fell a 
victim to it. Urged by this reason, 
and excited by Hannibal, who, whi- 
ihersoever he went, breathed his ha- 
tred against Rome, and joined to the 
solicitation of Thoas, king of the Fto- 
lians, Antiochus declared war against 
Rome; bat which utterly failed on 
account of his irresolution and inca- 
pacity. He was entirely defeated by 
the Consul Acilius Glabrio; and in 
the same year, that is, 563, Livius 
assumed the command of the Roman 
fleet, to which Antiochus opposed one 
hundred vessels, under the command 
ef Polyxenidas, who was defeated by 
the Romans on the coasts of Loniea, 
Polyxenidas, however, gained his re- 
venge; for he surprised, near the 
island of Samos, the fleet of the Rho- 
dians, joined to a part of that of the 
Romans, and captured twenty vessels, 
which he conducted to Ephesus. Emi- 
jius Regillus having, however, suc- 
eeeded to the conmmand, he, with a 
fleet of eighty sail, conquered, near 
to Myonnesus, the fleet of Antiochus 
composed of one hundred covered 
gallies, and commanded by Hannibal 
and Polyxenidas. The Romans cap- 
tured thirteen vessels, and burnt and 
sunk the remainder. AnGochus hav- 
ing been afterwards defeated on Jand 
by Domitias, or rather by the two 
Scipios, peace was accorded tu him 
only upon the conditions that- he 
should abandon all that part of Asia 
situate between the sea and Mount 
‘Taurus, to retire within his kingdom, 
and to deliver to the Romans all bis 
vessels of war, retaining only ten bri- 
gantines, and which on no pretence 
were to sail beyond the two prqmon- 
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tories of Cilicia. The son of Antio- 
chus, Antiochus Eupator, having, in 
the sequal, infringed the treaty, the 
Romans burnt all his vessels. 

Hannibal, having retired to Prusias, 
king of Bythynia, who was at that 
time engaged in a war against Eu- 
menes, king of Pergam, an ally of the 
Romans, made use of a singular stra- 
tagem in the battle which the fleet of 
Prusias, commanded by Hannibal him- 
self, fought with that of Eumenes :— 
Having filled a number of earthen 
vesse- with fire-works, he ordered 
them to be thrown into the enemy’s 
fieet in the heat of the combat, which 
so discomfited and dismayed the sailors 
of the fleet of Eumenes, that, although 
superior in force, it fled in the greatest 
disorder. . 

Perseus, king of Macedon, son of 
Philip, having formed a secret alliance 
with the Carthaginians, made great 
preparations for the war which he re- 
solved to wage against the Romans, 
and his first aim was to destroy their 
naval superiority. For this purpose 
he equipped a great number of ves- 
sels; and, as the fleet of the Romans 
was at that time in a very bad situation 
to oppose him, they devised every me- 
thod of placing it on the most formi- 
dale footing, and to increase the 
number of their sailors, which, un- 
foriunately at this jancture, was very 
small, ; 

Perseus haying been defeated on 
land by the Conse] Paulus Emilius, 
near Pydwa in Macedoi, he fled to 
the island of Samothracia. Octavius 
immediately followed him with his 
fleet, and having taken him prisoner, 
he celivered him to Paulus Emilius, 
who loaded him with chains and 
conducted bim in triumph to Rome. 
Alj the vessels of Perseus, the greater 
part of which were of the Jargest size, 
were captured andconducted to Rome. 
This triumph was one of the most su- 
perb which had been ever witnessed, 
and is celebrated by all the historians. 

The triumph of Paulus Emilius was 
followed by tne naval triumph of Oc- 
tavius, and that of Anitivs, who had 
conquered and taken prisoner Gen- 
tius king of Nilyria, an ably of Perseus. 
The success of this war was so rapid, 
that it was finished in thirty days. 
Anitias, having made a descent in 
lilyria, after having gained some ad- 
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vantage over the I]lyrian fleet, obliged 
Gentius to surrender at discretion, 
with his wife, his children,his brother, 
and all the nobility of his court. They 
were conquered, and carried prisoners 
to Rome, before it was scarcely known 
that the war was commenced. The 
Romans, who paid little attention to 
commerce, were at a loss in what 
manner to employ the number of 
vessels which they had captured ; 
they therefore distributed 220 brigan- 
tines of the fleet of Gentius amongst 
the inhabitants of Corfu, of Apol- 
Jonia, and Dyrtachium. 

The Carthaginians, however, me- 
ditated on re-establishing their marine, 
and collected a great quantity of ma- 
terials for that purpose. ‘The senate 
of Rome became alarmed, and, in the 
year 605, the commencement of the 
third Panic war, declared war against 
the Carthaginians. A most powerful 
armament was immediately sent forth, 
and the fleet, under the command of 
the Consu! Marcius, was composed 
of above 200 vessels of different di- 
mensions. The Carthaginians, re- 
duced to extremity, submitted, with- 
out reserve to the Romans, who be- 
gan immediately to burn all the Car- 
thaginian vessels, and then seleeted a 
number of hostages from the most 
opulent of the inhabitants of Carthage. 
‘They then made known to them that 
it was the resolution of the senate to 
destroy their city, and to transport all 
the inhabitants to a eieaideonlie dis- 
tance up the country. The Cartha- 
ginians exasperated and driven to de- 
spair, then formed the resolution of 
defending themselves, and to perish 
rather than behold the destruction 
of their city. Scipio besieged them 
by land and sea, aud destroyed their 
port. But they immediately formed 
another, from which 120 armed ves- 
sels were soon despatched, and which 
were built in the short space of sixty 
days. With this new fleet they attack- 
ed that of the Romans, and burnt a 
part of it; which success, however, 
did not prevent Carthage from being 
taken, ransacked, and burnt by Scipio 
after a war of five years, and in the 
700th year of the foundation of Rome. 
The Romans considered the vessels 
which they had taken of such trifling 
value, that they burnt the whole fleet 
of the Carthaginians. Thus fell that 
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famous city, which containéd 700,000 
inhabitants, and mistress of 300 cities 
in Africa, 

In the same year, the city of Co- 
rinth, most powerful by its situation, 
and which had attracted almost tlie 
whole commerce of Asia and Europe, 
having maltreated the deputies of the 
Roman senate, shared the same fate 
as Carthage. It was pillaged, burnt, 
and entirely destroyed by ‘Mummius, 
and was afterwards rebuilt by Julius 
Cesar, who converted it into a Ro- 
man colony. 

The Romans, however, could not 
boast of the same success against the 
pirates of the Balearean Islands, who, 
concealed by the rocks, laid in wait 
for, smacked, and pillaged every ves- 
sel which came within sight. The 
Cretans rendered themselves still 
more formidable to the Romans, in 
the war against Mithridates, to whom 
the Cretans were allied. Antonius 
the son of the Orator and the father 
of the ‘T'riumvir, was often defeated 
by the Cretans, on account of which 
he died of grief and shame. @Q. Me- 
tellus, however, conquered them,and 
made himself master of their whole 
island. In the mean time, Mithri- 
dates, supported by the Pirates, con- 
tinued to wage a bloody war against 
the Romans. He had rendered him- 
self the arbitrator of al] the east, and 
he was regarded as its deliverer from 
the Roman scourge. His fleets cover- 
ed the Mediterranean, and the coasts 
of Italy trembled at his name. Sylla 
and Lucullus were sent to fight him. 
He threw himself into Pitano, a city 
of the Troad, in which he was be- 
sieged, on the land-side, by Fimbria, 
He had no other means of safety than 
his fleets, and he therefore gave his 
orders for all of them to repair to 
Pitano. Fimbria sent intelligence of 
this circumstance to Lucullus, who, 
being unwilling to owe any of his 
success to Fimbria, contented himself 
with attacking and conquering two 
fleets of Mithridates. 

Archelaus, afterwards the comman- 
dant-general of the fleets of Mithrida- 
tes,won by the solicitations and bribes 
of Lucullus and Murena, surrendered 
a part of his fleet, betrayed his master, 
and entered into the service of his 
enemy. However the Consul Cotta, 
being too hasty in attacking Mithri- 
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dates, was defeated. with the loss of 
sixty vessels, and was besieged in the 
city of Calcedona; but Lucullus, his 
colleague, obliged Mithridates to raise 
the siege, and, in his turn, besieged 
Mithridates in his own camp. Mithri- 
dates, attempting to pass into Byzan- 
tium, was overtaken by a violent 
storm, in which he lost upwards of 
sixty vessels, and Lucullus afterwards 
sunk thirty-two ships of war and seve- 
ral transports. n his return, the 
honours of a triumph were decreed 
to him, and amongst the monuments 
of his victory were exhibited 110 ves- 
sels of war armed with prows, 

Piracy nevertheless increased, and 
the Corsairs infested the whole of the 
Mediterranean. A great interruption 
to commerce ensued, which was very 
prejudicial to the whole of Italy, and 
especially to Rome, which saw itself 
thereby deprived of all the necessary 
articles of life, which the sea had been 
accustomed to furnish it. All the 
convoys were taken, and there existed 
no further safety for the citizens or 
the merchants. The Corsairs had even 
the audacity to appear at the mouth 
of the Tiber, oa they pillaged the 
temples and the maritime cities, of 
Italy. Dispersed on the ocean, they 
formed amongst themselves a kind 
ef a republic, and which was governed 
by those chiefs most famed for their 
nautical skill. Cilicia was their gene- 
ral rendezvous, and they there formed 
their arsenals and magazines. 

Pompey was chosen to purge the 
sea of these dangerous enemies, who 
reduced Rome to starvation, and de- 
solated all the coasts of Italy. The 
¢ommand of all the Mediterranean 
was given to him, from the Straits of 
Cadiz to the Bosphorus, and means 
were given to him of sending to sea 
500 vessels. {n less than three months 
Pompey defeated the Pirates near the 
coasts of Cilicia, and obliged them 
for the most part te surrender at dis- 
cretion, after having captured from 
them more than 100 armed galleys. 
After this fortunate expedition, he 
Judged it proper, to deprive them of 
the means of resuming their piracies, 
to interdict them the sea, and to assign 
to each a portion of land at a distance 
from the sea or rivers. The Pirates 


obeyed, and, in the space of a short 
time, became zealously attached to 
Universay Mag. Vou. XIV. 
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the Roman republic. This war was 
finished in the year 687. 

The facts which have now been 
noticed are sufficient to give an idea 
of the naval power of the Romans, 
and of the actions by which they 
signalised themselves beyond their 
continent, although the different na- 
val battles in the civil wars of the ree 
public, nor the armament of Julius 
Cesar — England, have been 
noticed. ‘These may form the subject 
of another paper. a ae 





Tus Opinion of the Wortd To 
: BE DESPISED. 
Sir, 


AM one of those who have dared 
to question and despise that for- 
midable thing, to petty minds, called 
the world’s epinion. Understand me 
rightly. I would not rob human na- 
ture of that discreet and necessary 
attention to human opinion roy the 
basis of which is founded all the hap- 
piness of individuals and all the coure 
tesy of society ; but, I can never con- 
found this manly and rational feeling 
with that diseased and sickly emotion 
of a weak mind by which it becomes 
the slave of other men’s thoughts, 
and the actions of the individual are 
accommodated, forsooth, to the stand- 
ard of their opinion. 

And what is this world whose opi 

nion is thus dreaded? Why, pro- 
bably, not more extensive than the 
width and length of a street, or per= 
haps of an alley. It is the immediate 
neighbourhood, a collection of green 
— milkmen, bakers, and pub- 
icans, of whom we are to stand in 
awe, together with their auxiliaries, 
the servant maids of the place. It is 
before the majesty of these that we 
are to bow in reverence, and, ere we 
venture to act, calculate scrupulously 
what they will say. There is, of course, 
as many worlds in London as there 
are streets, and every man lives in a 
world of his own whose good or bad 
opinion he is to respect. But this is 
se folly. 

What is it to me, what ought it to 
be to any man, or to any woman, what 
is said of them by a herd of vulgar and 
illiterate beings whose only care and 
ongeyment it is to create and propa 
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gate lies. To watch the conduct of 
others, to report it (not as it is, but 
according to the fancy of the moment), 
to repeat what is told them with all 
necessary increase and exaggeration 
of circumstance, to stab reputation, 
to slander morals, to asperse inten- 
tions, to calumniate actions ;—these, 
these are the prime offices of persons 
who constitute what is called the 
world’s opinion. Look into a petty, 
chandler’s shop, or the bar of a public 
house, or any similar place, and you 
will behold a congregation of drain- 
drinking old women, of dishonest 
maid-servants, and of paltry trades- 
people, who are receiving and com- 
municating all the scandal of the 
neighbourhood. What follows ?— 
When they have unloaded their own 
cargoes and taken in a fresh one, 
away they go home: the tradesman 
tells his wife, the. servant tells her 
mistress (for it is the modern fashion 
for some mistresses to make com- 
panions of their servants), and the 
old women enliven a few cellars and 
back garrets with their budget of 
news: ‘they all (mistress and maid, 
husband and wife, old man and old 
woman) hear, examine, and com- 
ment: distort events from their 
true purpose: add a few heighfening 
touches, and then, hasten to spread 
the poisonous vapour through their 
circles ——TuHIs 18 THE WORLD'S 
OPINION. 

There is no purity of conduct which 
can secure a man from the calumnious 
reports of such heralds of infamy. 
To tell simple and unadorned truth 
would be insipid and tasteless: their 
palates have acquired the relish of 
rankness and must be gratified: their 
feelings are debauched, their morals 
loose (for where the moral fabric is 
firm, such paltry arts are held in ab- 
horrence), and their hearts corrupt. 
Virtue they detest. You never hear 
them tell a tale of good deeds: no: 
they leave them to the consciences of 
those who do them, and to approving 
Heaven. To hope to propitiate such 
enemies, is to look for miracles. The 
only way is to despise them. Erect 
a tribunal in your own bosom: be 
conscious of rectitude: respect the 
opinion of the Goon and the Wise: 
but for that of the world (as it is ge- 
nerally called), hold it in utter abhor- 
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rence, if you would consult your own 
happiness. They who report and 
they who listen to a tale of scandal, 
are both equally infamous ; and shall 
we propitiate the organs of infamy ? 
No: rather give them food: Give 
them opportunities of talking, and of 
course defaming, you, for to be well 
with them would be the signal of 
your own degradation. 


I remain, Sir, your’s, &c. 
Wuo am ]? 
July 16th, 1810. 





The viTerary Lire and TravE.s of 
Baxon Hoxzerc. Written ly 
Himself. Extracted from the La- 
tin Edition of Leipsick, in 1743. 
By W. Hamitron Rem. 

[ Continued from Vol. xiit. p. 468.] 


HE next comedy bears the title 
of Lucretia, or the Fickleminded, 
and principally censures that silly in- 
constancy which is but too frequently 
to be met with among the ladies. The 
chief character in this drama is an 
inconstant and fickleminded female, 
whose manners have been described 
with so much animation in Mon- 
taigne’s Hssays, that a better picture 
cannot be wished for. It met with 
rather a cold reception at Copen- 
hagen, because some persons thought 
several parts were too pointed. Others, 
however, more cool in their jadg- 
ment, esteemed this piece equal to 
any of the rest of my productions, 
which I thought honour sufficient: 
A skilful musician entertains but a 
very sligit opinion of the majority of 
his hearers; the judgment of the few 
is what he abides by the most. The 
opinion of the many [ have little re- 
gard for: the approbation of those 
only who are capable of judging, for 
me is sufficient. Here it may be ne- 
cessary to observe, that among the 
dramas collected and translated into 
German by M. Gottsched, there are 
eighteen by Baron Holberg. These 
appeared in 1743. In 1745, three 
more comedies, from the same pen, 
were tranalated, namely, The Eleventh 
of June, The Palsgrave, and Ulysses 
of Ithaca. 
The third comedy, acted at Copen- 
hagen, was Jean de France, or the 
Frenchkified Dane. In this the foliy 
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of our youth was exposed, as ridicu- 
lous numbers of them travel into fo- 
reign parts, and when they have run 
through all their means, they return 
half naked, or loaded with vice and 
folly, and such a perversion of taste, 
that they see every thing in their own 
country in an inferior point of view to 
what they did before. And I flatter 
— that of this comedy it may be 
said, 


“ Omne tulit punctum, qui miscuit utile 
dulei.” 


The next comedy was Jeppe of the 
Mountains, or the Danish Menalcas. 
This plot I borrowed from Biderman’s 
Utopia: for this, of course, I claim 
no merit. The first representation met 
with considerable opposition, because, 
in fact, the players quarrelled among 
themselves. In the next representa- 
tion, however, they succeeded to ad- 
miration ; and the more so, as one of 
the company played the Boor of Zea- 
land to the Kfe, imitating the speech 
and manners of those peasants to a 
degree beyond all comparison, for- 
cible and accurate. 


The fifth comedy was Gerard the 
Westphalian, or the Prattling Barter. 
This displeased the audience to such 
a degree, that many left the house on 
the first night without seeing it out, 
and some stole away without any ce- 
remony! This was what I by no 
means expected, as I thought the 
piece, upon the whole, the least ob- 
jectionable of any: but when I learnt 
that it was thought tedious, because 
some of the barber’s speeches were 
several times repeated, I printed it, 
and added a preface, in which I de- 
fended the parts objected to, and ad- 
duced reasons to shew, that what had 
been censured was the very essence 
of the satire that distinguished the 
piece. This apology so far changed 
the minds of the ws. Sarl that those 
who were its greatest enemies at first 
afterwards became its warmest friends. 

The sixth comedy was the Eleventh 
of June, the anniversary of that day 
in Copenhagen, when money is lent 
at interest, and when that interest also 
is paid. Being played on the same 
day, the humours of which it was de- 
signed to describe, it was numerous} 
attended. The plot runs thus. x 
great capitalist sends his sem, who is 
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a simpleton, to Copenhagen, to col- 


lect the interest of his loans, The 
simpleton, however, in endeavouring 
to over-reach one of his father’s 
debtors, is himself deceived by one of 
the servants, who pretends to be a 
beggar, and who acts his part so well, 
as not only to free his master of his 
debts, but also to-send the son of the 
usurer home again almost naked. 

The seventh comedy is The Lying- 
in, in which al] the customs and man- 
ners of this interesting period are 
described ; and the circumstances at- 
tending enquiries, visits, &c. &c. often 
more painful than child-birth itself, 
are connected with a plot which 
pleased, from the number of females 
introduced in it. Like others, this 
= gave umbrage at first, but at 
— was looked upon as one of the 

st. 

The eighth was a drama of one act, 
entitled The Empiric, or the Arabian 
Powder. In this piece those persons 
are justly held up to ridicule who are 
weak enough to imagine that gold is 
to be made by the transmutation of 
other metals. An adventurer of this 
description is brought forward, who 
endeavours ‘to deceive a person of 
condition, and who is so far deceived 
by the impostor as to believe that, at 
Jength, he is actually in possession of 
the philosopher’s stone. To his own 
irreparable loss, he finds out in the 
sequel that he is imposed upon, and 
laments his easy credulity with tears. 
—The censure does not rest merely 
upon pretended alchemists, but ex- 
tends to other subjects, which render 
this comedy very pleasant and attract- 
ing. It is made to appear, that as 
soon as ever it was known to the peo- 
ple at large that this gentleman, by 
the other’s assistance, could make 
gold, the whole town was struck with 
astonishment; and even those who 
just before had treated him with con- 
tempt, now crowded to his house to 
congratulate him. His unexpected 
success, however, renders him proud 
and conceited, and he not only re 
ceives them with hauteur, but up- 
braids them with their former con- 
duct: but as he is still busy in the 
great work, it is so contrived, that the 
deception is all at once discovered, 
and the whole house is filled with 
laughing, hooting, and howling. 

a 
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The ninth comedy is called Christ- 
mas Eve. This was generally well 
received. The object was to describe 
the vices and follies peculiar to this 
season of the year. There is nothing 
remarkable in the plot; but the Jan- 
guage is so adapted, that scarcely a 
sentence was heard in its first repre- 
sentation without exeiting loud peals 
of laughter. Indeed, the piece was, 
in a manner, interrupted by the plea- 
sure it created. The performers 
could scarcely contain themselves ; 
and it was thought, at one period, 
that they would not be able to get 
through more than half of the piece. 

The tenth comedy is called The 
Festival of Bacchus, or the Masque- 
rade. It ismuchto be doubted, whe- 
ther the common people, who see 
nothing but what strikes the eye, or 
the better informed, who wish to 
have their ears pleased at the same 
time ; I say it is a question which de- 
scription were the best pleased with 
this performance. The dialogue is 
wholly satirical ; and this comedy was 
— performed three nights suc- 
cessively, a piece of good fortune 
which never attended any Danish 
comedy before. 

The eleventh drama was Jacob o 
Tyloe, or the Bouncing Soldier. This 
had the good fortune to please the 
audience as r:much as the former, 
though the plot was not new, having 
before been handled by Plautus. As 
I thought the soliloquies in this 
piece much too long, though the wit 
of them might please a mere reader, 
I reduced them considerably. - 

The twelfth drama, Disses of 
Ithaca, was received with very great 
applause, This piece contained a 
very severe censure upon those come- 
dies which had been acted for fifty 
years in succession without any re- 
gerd to the unities of time and place. 

uch things as these had formerly 
been performed by strollers. - There- 
fore, to render this satire the more 
apparent, the time of this piece was 
extended to forty years. . The princes 
and generals, brought forward, only 
distinguished themselves by | their 
bombastical speeches: . Every king 
also that appeared upon the stage was 
ushered in. by a flourish of trumpets. 
The characters belonging to this piece, 
in one act, appear young, and in ano- 


ther quite in years. The misealcula- 
tions of time, and the misnomer of 
places are frequent, and, in fact, no- 
thing of this kind is omitted which is 
common in bad plays. All these de- 
ficiencies are, at length, discovered by 
harlequin, and that in such a manner, 
that it not only pleased the common 
people, who are _ averse to 
critical and moral dissertation, but 
likewise those of superior taste, and 
whose rank in life gave them better 
opportunities of judging. 

The thirteenth comedy bears the 
name of The Journey to the Well, and 
related to those persons who enter- 


tained a very high estimation of the’ 


virtues of a well, not far from Copen« 
hagen, and who, at a certain season 
of the year, viz. at Michaelmas, were 
in the habit of visiting this well in 
great numbers. 

The fourteenth piece was a 7 
comedy, entitled Melampus. The 
hero of this piece is a little dog, so 
much the favourite of two sisters, 
that a long and desperate quarrel be- 
tween them is the result. ~ Peace, 
however, is restored, at last, by the 
intervention of their two brothers, 
who convey the object of their con- 


f tention out of the way. This repre- 


sentation pleased the spectators be- 
yond measure ; for, as the disturbance 
and contention, which had arisen 
from so trivial a subject, ended thus 
happily, the audience found them- 
selves by these means equally as much 
disposed to laugh as to weep. This 
piece had a double object. In the 
first place it was intended as a bur- 
lesque upon tragedy in general, and 
of course to render it ridiculous. For 
this purpose the speeches were made 
as verbose and pompous as possible ; 
and, at the same time, some very 
courtly things were said to the ladies, 
which, as the poet expresses it, 


“ Morte viri cupiunt animam sercare 
catelle.” 


The fifteenth piece was called The 
Brother’s Controversy, partly upon an 
example to be found in Chamberlain’s 
State of England,. respecting two bro- 
thers,one of whom was a Catholic, and 
the other a protestant, each of whom 
endeavoured to persuade the other to 
his mode of thinking, till, at length, 
the protestamt became a catholic, and 


; 
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the catholic a protestant. My two bro- 
thers, on the contrary, I represented, 
the one as extremely superstitious, 
and the other as a complete sceptic. 
The intervention of a friend, who en- 
deavours to reconcile them, termi- 
nates in making the scéptic the most 
implicit believer, and he who was a 
believer before, not to believe any 
thing! This drama shews that men 
never chuse the medgim, but that the 
zeal of others sometimes carries them 
so far in convincing people of their 
errors, as to make them renounce the 
whole. I must nevertheless acknow- 
ledge that this drama is better calcu- 
lated for the closet than the stage. 


These fifteen comedies being print- 
ed, they passed through three editions 
in the course of two years. Five 
others of mine, in the interval, that 
were not printed, were, however, 
favourites on the stage. The first of 
these was called Cunning Harry. 
This is the name of a man-servant In 
all my comedies. The other was 
called Henry and Petronilla ; a third, 
The Palsgrave;: a fourth, The Busy 
Idler; the fifth, The Faithless Step- 
father. 

Some people have expressed their 
astonishment that I could write 
twenty plays in so short a time, and 
most of them embracing vices and 
follies scarcely touched upon by other 
writers. Some are ready to apply to 
me what Horace said, 


Nam fuit hoc vitiosus in hora saepe du- 
centos, 
Ut magnum versus dictabat, stans pede 
” 
uno. 


Whatever people may say of my 
comedies, 1 will only answer by ob- 
serving, that they were played alter- 
nately with some of the best of Mo- 
liere’s, and received with equal ap- 

robation ; though I must acknow- 

edge, that in the performance of 
Molicre’s plays strict justice was done. 
Perhaps there is no country in the 
world where the people have so little 
taste for the writings of their own 
countrymen as mine. The ladies in 
me nagened have the common failing of 

ing unwilling to see or hear any 
thing unless it wears a French dreds. 
Consequently, my pieces had a nume 
ber of secret, as well as open enemies, 
who sought in vain to rob them of 
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their merit. They have, however, 
mnaintained their ground, and have 
certainly had their duc share of esteem 
among great and small. 

You express your surprise in your 
last letter at the closing of the Danish 
theatre in Denmark. I, on the con- 
trary, am the most surprised that it 
should have maintained its ground so 
long. I know that the most enlight- 
ened nations have made great exer- 
tiops in preserving their theatres in 
the best comdition possible, and im- 
proving them to the utmost. The 

anes, if they do not mean to come 
behind the rest, must yet imitate 
them in this particular. The advan- 
tages of a theatre are-self-evident. 
There virtne and vice are displayed 
in striking colours. But the common 
people reaped little or no benefit from 
scenic representations, whilst they 
were confined to country strollers. 
While encouragement was given to 
our own theatre, so long were those 
strangers who used to visit our shores 
kept aloof; strangers, who not only 
conveyed our money out of our 
pockets, but, besides our loss of time, 
corrupted us by their bad manners. 
I think, bad our Danish stage been 
continued, it would have had the best 
effect in refining our language. In 
this respect 1 know not whether you 
pity me or the public most. I, for 
my part, am now free from all the 
fatigue, envy, and rivalship, with 
which I wae continually beset. That 
which in France, or in England, pro- 
duces profit to a writer to the amount 
of two or three thousand rix dollars 
when his plays succeed, only brought 
pain tome. I, therefore, have a just 
right to your congratulation. 

[To be coutinued.} 





CotumsBus’ CasK, 
Sir, 


We. are told, by the historians of 
the discovery of America, that 
Columbus, when overtaken by a vio- 
leat storm on his return to Eurepe 
after his first voyage. and fearful lest, 
in case of shipwreck, the recard of his 
mighty achievement should perish, 
took the precaution of writing a short 
account of the voyage he had made, 
of the course which he had taken, 
of the situation and riches of the 
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eountries which he had discovered, 
and of the colony that he had left 
there. ‘ Having wrapped up this in 
an oiled cloth, which he pte ses in 
a cake of wax, he put it into a cask 
carefully stopped up and threw it into 
the sea, in hopes that some fortunate 


accident might preserve a deposit of 


$0 much importance to the world.” — 
Rolertson's Hist of America, vol. vi. 
p. 149 

A curious and important reflection 
arises to the mind upon reading this 
account. We have no evidence, I 
believe, that the cask, thus carefully 
prepared, was ever picked up, or ever 
atterwards heard of: the remedy, 
therefore, was inadequate; and had 
the vessel of Columbus been lost, it 
is probable that America had been, to 
this dav, undiscovered, as no one 
would afierwards have thought of a 
western world when Columbus had 
failed in the attempt. He too would 
have been branded as a visionary ad- 
venturer, and his name remained as a 
watch-word for ridicule, or as a bea- 
con to warn others from similar un- 
dertakings. 

What beneficial, or what injurious 
influence, might have been thus pro- 
duced upon society, it ts not easy to 
say. Whether we should have been 
equaily enlightened, happy, and civi- 
lised, is uncertain; that we shonld 
have had less money is obvious; but 
money is not the necessary source of 
felicity nor of wealth, However, I 
am not of opinion, with Dr. Johnson, 
that it had been better for the world 
if Prince Henry of Portugal had not 
been born. The impulse which he 
gave to the spirit of discovery was 
jaudable in itself, and has been pro- 
ductive of important consequences to 
posterity. Whatever enlarges the 
boundaries of knowledge, raises us 
in the seale of thinking beings; and 
whatever so elevates us brings us 
rtearer to that perfection here below 
for which we are evidently designed. 
®Mur information respecting man has 
heen greatly extended bv the dis 
coveries of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
eenturies. 

* Jam, Sir, 


Your constant reader, 


Newcastle, July 4, 1810. 
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Morar CHARACTERS. 
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Cresus. 


T the age of twenty-one, Cresus, 

A. coming into possession of acon- 
siderable estate, resolved to fix his 
happiness in giving himself up to 
pleasures of every kind, which, al- 
though permitted in a certain degree, 
become criminal in the abuse. A 
continual listlessness impelled him to 
search for amusement, and in the 
choice of it he was guided by his 
senses and imagination. Being always 
inconstant, and wavering in his deci- 
sions, he began a thousand things 
which he immediately relinquished, 
each appearing less worthy of his at- 
tention than the former. He then 
passed to another object, which in its 
turn lost all its charms; and thus, in 
order to please his fickle and waver- 
ing fancy, he leads a restless and un- 
easy life, and, for the mere gratifica- 
tion of his senses, exposes himself to 
ridicule. 

He purchased a considerable estate 
in the country, and his joy was un- 
bounded in the acquisition. The 
chace now became his ruling passion. 
—Every thing was important in his 
eyes which bore the most distant rela- 
tion to it. The breed of his horses 
and his dogs was now the particular 
object of his attention. n_ those 
days in which the weather permitted 
him not to enjoy the sports of the 
field, the stable was his constant 
lounge. From the stable he repaired 
to the dog-kennel, and from the dog- 
kenne! back again to the stable. Ifa 
friend chenced to visit him on one of 
those days, he was obliged to undergo 
the mortification of passing his time 
in one of the above places, hearing a 
a dissertation on the fleetness of Bu- 
cephalus,.or the sagacity of Jowler. 
The cloth was no sooner removed 
after dinner than his visitors were 
constrained to listen to an exagge- 
rated report of hair-breadth escapes, 
of the gates which he had leapt, the 
brushes which he had gained, the 
extraordinary bottom of his hunter, 
which naturally led him into a long 
winded history of his pedigree, and he 
generally finished his harangue by a 
profusion of abusive epithets on all 
those who were averse Trem hunting. 
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One day, after having read the list of 
the horses which were to be sold at 
Tattersall’s, he deigned to cast his 
eyes over the remaining part of the 
newspaper, and he observed an ad- 
yertisement of a hunting-box to be 
sold. From that moment his own 
house was irksome to him. A hunt- 
ing-box had, in his eyes, innumerable 
charms: he purchased it, but in a 
short time be found that a hutiting- 
box is nothing more than a house, 
and that the one whieh he had quit- 
ted was, in eyery respect, more con- 
venient and better situated for the 
chace than his: newly acquired pur- 
chase. He returned to his former 
house; but he discovered, in a short 
time, that his house was destitute of 
a few conveniences, which he had 
found at his hunting-box. He there- 
fore ‘began to build; and before a 
year had elapsed, he was surprised 
that any one could exchange the fati- 
guing and dangerous employment of 
the chace for the nobler enjoyment 
of the study of architecture. 

His mind was now turned to the 
erection of different edifices, of which 
he was the sole architect, and which 
stood the monuments of ‘his folly. 
In his buildings neither utility nor 
eonvenience were consulted: he di- 
lapidated his house merely for the 
gn of re-erecting it. One day 

e determined to erect a spacious sa- 
loon; another, it was a colonade,— 
First, he determined on the modern 
stile ; then it was the Gothic; at last, 
he deterinined to have a stile of his 

wn. He collected every book on 
architecture, and read—what he did 
not understand: yet he learned the 
names of the authors, and his friends 
wondered at his knowledge. To dis- 
play this knowledge, it was necessary 
to have his triends around him, and 
he aspired to the honour of keeping 
an apen table. His friends praise 
his taste which he exhibited in: his 
buildings, and his friends therefore 
found a ready welcome to his table. 
—His attention was now directed to 
have that table profusely filled. The: 
choicest viands were collected. The 
recreation of his friends was his study, 
and he was amply repaid by their 
arr wena of friendship and esteem, 

y their flattery and applause. He 


@entinued this. course of life for a 
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year, lavishing his property on para- 
sites and pretended friends, until, at 
last, he became disgusted with it, and 
resolved to lead a more sober and 
retired life. 

During the course of dissipation 
which he underwent_to gratify his 
friends, his health had suftered mate- 
rially, and to restore it, he resolved to 
apply himself to the culture of his 
garden. In this occupation he found 
a peculiar delight. His tulips were 
the finest in the country, and the- 
most noted florists repaired to his 
garden to admire his carnations and 
auriculas. He ordered the most ex- 
»ensive roots from Holland; the hot 
sin in the vicinity of the metros 
polis were ransacked for the most 
curious plants ; the Pitayhaza of Peru 
blossomed beneath his fostering care ; 
the pomegranate and the vine tempt- 
ed the gazer with their delicious 
fruits. Horticulture now appeared in 
his eyes the noblest of sciences, and 
during a whole summer he felt the 
greatest delight in the pursuit of it. 
The winter, at last, set in, and de- 
stroyed a number of his finest plants. 
His taste for horticulture vanished, 
and literature now became his fa- 
vourite theme. He established a 
most splendid and extensive library. 
He purchased books in all languages, 
at the same time that he was ignorant 
of every one but hisown. For the 
first month his favourite study was 
Geography. Chemistry then attracted 
1is attention, and he pursued that 
science for some time with unwearied 
application. In one of. his experi- 
ments he had nearly set his house on 
fire, and he was surprised how any 
one could achere to a science with 
such dangerous consequences. 

From chemistry he passed to his- 
tory, from history to poetry, and thus 
from one science to another, skim- 
ming but the surface of each, and 
liever penetrating into their depths. 
At last, reading became irksome to 
him: he abandoned his books in the 
same precipitate manner as all his 
other pursuits. The country appear- 
ed to him tame and insipid, and he 
determined to mingle in the noise 
and follies of the city. He repaired 
to court, and he soon distinguished 
himself by the elegance of his equi- 
pages and the splendour’ of his routs. 


aracters. 
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He vied with the most inflated puppy 
of. Bond-street, in his adherence to 
all the punctilios of fashion. He 
made his coachman his equal, and 
studied the slang language of thieves, 
housebreakers, and miail-coachmen. 
—He was a regular attendant on the 
opera, though he had as great a taste 
for a bravura, or the distortions of the 
Italian mountebanks, as he formerly 
possessed for architecture. He now 
Janghed at himself when he thought of 
his useless taste for books and a well- 
selected library: he wondered how a 
being, endowed with reason, could 
so misuse a portion of his life as to 
employ it in reading. It was, at 
length, hinted to him, by a very inti- 
mate friend and a good sort of a fel- 
Jow, that his fashionable parapherna- 
lia were not eomplete ; and on asking 
his kind friend to name the article 
that was wanting, he was answered 
that it was a mistress. He therefore 
immediately set about procuring this 
most important branch of his esta- 
blishment: and by the aid of his 
aforesaid very intimate friend, he kad 
very soon the delight to drive some 
demirep from Bond-street into Ox- 
ford-street, thence into the Park, and 
then into Bond-street again. He saw 
himself gazed at by the empty cox- 
eombs of the pavé, and naturally con- 
eluded that he was an object of envy. 
At last, he found that his chere amie 
was driving him fast into a prison ; 
and, after having dissipated his for- 
tune, misused his time, and abused 
his reason, he returned once more 
into the country, where he soon feil 
a martyr to the dissipation in which 
he had indulged. 


Dorante. or the Man who has but 
one Fice and many Firtues. 


Men are seldom so depraved as to 
yield themselves up to many vices at 
the same time, or so hardened in evil 
as not to make amends by some vir- 
tues for the favourite vice to which 
they habituate themselves. Dorante 
belonged to this latter class. He is 
inclined to voluptuousness, although 
with certain considerations, and he 
eandidiy. confesses that he is under 
the subjection of that passion; but, 
at the same time, he is just, benevo- 


{Jory 
lent, friendly, and sincere. He makes 


use of the meanest artifices to com- - 


plete the seduction of a female, al- 
though at the same time he cannot 
behold the unfortunate without feel- 
ing compassion and hastening to their 
relief. His benevolence makes him 
béloved by persons whose society 
counters an hpnepr on him, and whe 
are acquainted with the vice to which 
he is attached. He hasa strong aver- 
sion from places of prostitution ; but 
to keep a mistress, and to cast one off, 
merely for the purpose of taking 
another, appears to hint of very little 
consequence. Qn giving his cast off 
mistress a few hundred pounds, he 
eonsiders himself released from every 
obligation towards her. The world 
says, Dorante has an excellent heart; 
but this circumstance does not pre- 
vent him, whose situation in life and 
apparent strictness of morals give him 
access to the first houses, from being 
a dangerous enemy to a family, not- 
withstanding he be a man of honour 
and probity. He is always ready to 
perform a friendly act, and will never 
accept of a reward, for he finds his 
gratification in the performance. If 
one of his acquaintance is spoken evil 
ot, he is ever ready to detend him, 
and he shews a noble hatred of the 
nefarious custom of detracting from 
the merit of an absent person. He 
might have been nominated the heir 
to a rich relation, if he would have 

aid a proportioned respect to him. 
No, says Dorante, he has persons 
more closely related to him than my- 
self, and who stand more in need of 
riches; then let them have them.— 
He is indulgent towards his inferiors, 
and his servants call hina the best of 
masters. He hates gaming and 
drunkenness, What therefore must 
be our opinion of Dorante? Accord- 
ing to the language of the world, he 
has but one vice and many virtues ; 
but, aceording to the language of 
truth, he has properly no virtue, but 
a natural goodness and favourable dis- 
position to virtue. He has too much 
sense to adopt every vice, and too 
little to understand that @ single vice 
to which we habituate ourselves is 
sufficient to infect the whole heart. 
His conscience is too delicate to com- 
mit a sin without feeling remorse, and 
therefore he wishes to compensate 
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the evil by the good, and to make 
amends for his incontinence by the 
practice of the duties of society. Per- 
sous of this character are not rare, 
and it is one which is attended with a 
great detriment to society. We are 
too much addicted to the imitation of 
a vice, which is accompanied with 
the display of so much virtue, and a 
young man, though possessed of the 
most moral sentiments, may be im- 
posed upon / it. Itis also to be re- 
eretted that characters of that stamp 
enjoy in the world a certain decree 
of respect. Their predominant vice 
is merely made the subject of a few 
pleasantries ; and thus what is crimi- 
nal in itself is, by a false treatment of 
the world, tendered scarcely deserving 
of censure. With the very best dis- 
positions it is possible to commit an 
error, and the most virtuous of men 
are subject to frailties; but to perse- 
vere in them, and not to acknowledge 
them, because we catinot resvive to 
correct them, betrays a depravity of 
heart; and that which before was 
called by the softened name of a 
frailty, becomes a crime. 

R. H. 
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Woman not inferior to Man. 
CHAPTER II. 

E OWEVER, as the pleasure, 

which the generosity of our sex 
makes us take in, that office, is sufh- 
cient to make us discharge ourselves 
of it with the utmost tenderness, 
without any view of reward; I do 
not here mean to complain ef our 
receiving none. ! would only beg 
leave to say, that our being so much 
more capable than the male kind to 
execute that office well, no ways 
proves us unqualified to execute any 
other. Indeed, the men themselves 
seem tacitly agreed to acknowledge 
as much: but then, according to 
their wonted disinterestedness, they 
are still for confining all our other 
talents to the pleasant limits of obey- 
ing, serving, and pleasing our masters. 
That they are our masters, they take 
for granted; but by what title they 
are so, not one of them is able to 
Universat Mae. Vor. XIV. 
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make out. Afd yet so universally 
received is this notion among them, 
that it every where prevails, from the 
prince to the peasant. Nay, 1 my- 
self was accidentally witness to the 
diverting scene of ‘a journeyman tai- 
lor beating his wife about the ears 
with a neck of mutton, to make her 
know, as he said, her sovereign lord 
and master. And yet this, perhaps, 
is as strong an argument as the best 
of their sex is able to produce, thoug!: 
conveyed in a greasy light. 

but be this gs it may, whether na- 
ture designed them for our masters or 
not, if their injunctions were the 
sober dictates of sound reason, we 
should find the yoke of obedience an 
agreeable weight ; since obeying them 
we should but submit our will to 
reason, and act like those intelligent 
beings we know ourselves to be. And 
that, generally speaking, the women 
are more inclined so to do than the 
men, where every circumstance is 
parallel, is too well known to admit of 
a doubt. But then it would be 
— ourselves upon the level with 

rutes, to descend to a compliance 
with the generality of their com- 
mamds; since that alone would suf- 
fice to degrade us, and render us as 
despicable as the upright unfeathered 
animals who Jay them upon us. 

Masters then, or not masters, they 
have but one of these two means to 
chuse in exerting their pretended au- 
thority: either let them, as usual, 
suit their commands to their passions, 
in opposition to reason; and then 
none but women, as irrational as 
theinsclves, will obey them, a pre- 
eminence which no woman of sense 
will envy them: or let reason speak 
in their orders, and all women of 
sense will Jisten to it; though the 
men should tickle themselves With 
the notion, that our obedience is paid 
to them. ‘ 

Were the men to make choice of 
the latter, we would indulge them 
the innocent liberty of fanevin 
themselves masters, while we, pleased 
with seeing all the authority placed in 
reason, where it should be. niust 
know that each sex would have the 
privilege of conveying it’s influences 
to the other in their tarns: and if 
man had steadiness enough to con- 
form all his injunctions to woman te 

Cc 
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the dictates of reason; the same 
steadiness would induce him to yield 
to those dictates when woman was 
the means of conveying them. No 
matter by what mouth reason speaks: 
if men were strictly attached to it; 
whether we or themselves were the 
vehicles of it’s influence, we should 
on both sides be equally determined 
by it.. But the case is at present quite 
otherwise. The men, who cannot 
deny us to be rational creatures, 
would have us justify their irrational 
opinion and treatment of us, by our 
descending to a mean compliance 
with their irrational expectations. But 

I hope, while women have any spirit 
left, they will exert all, in shewing 
how worthy they are of better usage, 
by not submitting tamely to such 
misplaced arrogance. 

- To stoop to some regard for the 
strutting things is not enough; to 
humour them more than we could 
children, with any tolerable decency, 
is too little; they must be served 
forsocth. Pretty creatures indeed ! 
Mow worthy do they appear of this 
boasted pre-eminence: To exact a 
servitude they want the courage them- 
selves to submit to, from those whom 
their vanity stigmatizes with the cha- 
racter of weaker vessels: and to us 
to be their drudges, whom they are 
forced to court and decoy into their 

ower by the most = ul cringes ! 

pon what title do they build their 
claim to our services, greater than we 
can shew to theirs? Have they half 
so plausible a plea over us, as over 
those hapless savages, whose unsus- 
pecting innocence has robbed them 
of the power of guarding against un- 
natural violence and injustice? Are 
not the generality of our sex, when 
weak enough to yield ourselves, in 
pity to their fawning, affected despair, 
a prey to their dissimulation, made 
the dupes of our eredulous good- 
nature and innocence? Where is 
therea woman, who having generous] 
trusted her liberty with a Saaihand, 
does not immediately find the spaniel 
metamorphosed into a tiger, or has 
net reason to envy the lesser misery 
of a bond-slave to a merciless tyrant ? 

If brutal strength, in which we ac- 
knowledge their pre-eminence, is a 
sufficient plea, for their trampling 
epon us; the lion has a much better 
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title over the whole creation. But 
that is a more generous kind of brute 
than those we cre speaking of, though 
not quite so fierce and ungovernable; 
and therefore scorns to exert it's 
strength, where it finds too great a 
disproportion in even an adversary. 

l allow indeed, we ought to make 
it part of onr business to please the 
poor things, if ihe attempt were likely 
to succeed. It would be quite bar- 
barous to let achild cry, if a rattle 
would keep it quiet. But the mis- 
fortune is, that it is a study for life te 
find out a means of pleasing these 
arg more subborn brats. I have 

eard, it is a vulgar proverb, that the 
devil is good-humoured when he is 
pleased, and if this proverb, like 
others, be founded on experience, it 
isa proof, the devil can be pleased 
sometimes. I wish as good an argu- 
ment could be brought to prove that 
the men can ever be so. But such is 
the fantastical composition of their 
nature, that the more pains is taken 
in endeavouring to please them, the 
less, generally speaking, is the labour 
like to prove successful ; or if ever it 
does, the reward never pays the 
expence. And surely the women 
were created by Heaven for some 
better end than to labour in vain their 
whole life long. 

I foresee it may be urgeds that we 
cannot be said to spend our lives in 
vain, while we are answering the end 
of our creation: and as we were 
created for no other end than for the 
men’s use, our only business is to be 
— to, and please them: Neither 
shall we be answerable for neglecting 
every thing else, because God has not 
given us a capacity for more. But 
this must appear, from what I have 
already said and shall hereafter more 
fully shew, begging the question; 
and supposing what should, but can- 
not be proved. 

There are some however more con- 
descending, and gracious enough to 
confess, that many women have wit 
and conduct; but yet they are of 
opinion, that even such of us as are 
most remarkable for either or both, 
still betray something which spcaks 
the imbecility of our sex. Stale, 
threadbare notions, which long since 
sunk with their own weight ; and the 
extreme weakness of which seemed 
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to condemn to perpetual oblivion ; 
till an ingenious writer, for want of 
something better to employ his pen 
about, was pleased lately to revive 
them in one of the weekly * papers, 
Jest this age should be ignorant what 
fools there have been among his sex 
in former ones. 

To give us asample then of the 
wisdom of his sex, he tells us, that it 
was always the opinion Of the wisest 
among them, that women are never 
to be indulged the sweets of liberty ; 
but ought to pass their whole lives in 
a state of subordination to the men, 
and in an absolute dependance upon 
them. And the. reason, assigned for 
so extravagant an assertion, is our not 
having a sufficient capacity to govern 
ourselves. It must be observed, that 
so boid a tenet ought to have better 
proofs to support it than the bare 
word of the persons who advance it ; 
as their being parties so immediately 
concerned, must render all they say 
of this kind highly suspect. How- 
ever, siuce we are as suspect on that 
account as they are, it must be to as 
little purpose fur us to deny; unless 
it be to put them upon the proof. 
And doubiless, creatures of such pro- 
found wisdom as these men are, if 
we take their own word, would never 
attempt to assert any thing so posi- 
tively, without being able to back it 
with the best of proofs. Let us see 
then upon what grounds they build 
these extravagant notions of our sex, 
and how far they will stand the test 
of truth and reason; that we may 
give into their opinion or reject it. 


CHAP. Il. 


Whether Women are inferior to Men 
in their intellectual capacity or not, 


In the first place then, according to 


them, ‘ the greatest part of our sex- 


have but short, lucid intervals ;—but 
sudden fiashes cf reason which vanish 
in a minute ;—we have a resemblance 
of that planet, which is dark of itself 
and only shines by borrowed light;— 
our wit has but a false lustre, more 
fit to surprise admiration than deserve 
it ;—-we are enemies tv reflection ;— 
the majority of us only resson at 
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hazard, think by sallies, and dis- 
course by rote.” A heavy charge 
this, to be laid against the majority of. 
women. But granting it, for argu- 
ment’s sake, to be literally true, is it 
not as undeniably true, that the very 
same charge may be equally retorted 
on the majority of men? And yet 
would they not triumphantly alledge 
it as a proof of our weak sense, were 
we wisely to conclude, in their way, 
that therefore all the men ought to 
be perpetually under guardianship to 
us? B iittle experience is sufficient 
to demonstrate how much fitter we 
are to be guardians over them, than 
they are io be such over us. Every 
young maiden is qualified to be the 
mistress and manager of a family, at 
an age when the men are scarce sus 
ceptible of the precepts of a master, 
And the only sure expedient to re- 
claim a young fellow. from his excesses 
and render him useful to society, is 
to give him for guardian a wife, who 
may reform him by her example, 
moderate his passions by her pru- 
dence, and win him from his de- 
baucheries by her engaging be- 
haviour. 

So far then are the men from 
proving their principle by practice, 
where their interest is concerned, 
that, when their own profound wis- 
dom is too weak to curb the more 
unruly among them, they have no 
other recourse than to shelter them 
under our tutelage: thus contradicting 
in fact, what they advance in words. 
But is it not the fear of making us 
too proud of ourselves, which makes 
them contend, that we have neither 
solidity nor constancy, much less that 
depth of judgment which they very 
humbly ascribe to themselves ? 
Wherefore else do they so wisely 
conclude, that it must absolutely have 
been a joint effect of divine provi- 
dence and their own sovereign sense, 
which debarred us of sciences, govern- 
ment, and public offices ? 

Whether there he any solidity in 
this, will best appear upon an un- 
prejudiced examiation. To know 
then, whether the women are less 
capable of the sciences than the men 
or not, we must consider what is the 
principle by which sciences are at- 
tained; and if that be wanting in 
wae, ot less perfect, there will be 
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no mere required to demonstrate that 
the men are in theright. But if that 
principle should appear to be as per- 
fect in the one as it is in the other, 
then there will be great reason to 
suspect the men of jealousy; and it 
cannot be rash to say, that their only 
reason for locking up from us all the 
avenues to knowledge, is the fear of 
our excelling them in it. 

It is a known truth, that the differ- 
ence of sexes regards only the body, 
and that merely as it relates to the 
propagation of human nature. But 
the soul, coneurring to it only by 
conseit, actuates all after the same 
manner; so that in this there is no 
sex atall. There is no more diter- 
emce to be discerned between the 
souls of a dunce, and a man of wit, 
or of an illiterate person and an ex- 
perienced one, than between a boy of 
four and a man of forty years of age. 
And since there is not at most any 
greater difference between the souls 
of women and men, there can be 
no real civersity contracted from the 
body: all the diversity then must 
come from education, exercise, and 
the impressions of those external ob- 
jects which surround us in different 
circumstances, 

The same creator, by the same 
laws, unites the souls of women and 
nien to their respective bodies. ‘The 
same sentiments, passions, and_pro- 
pensions, cement that union in both. 
And the soul, operating in the same 
manner in the one and the other, is 
capable of the very same functions in 
both. 

Yo render this still more evident, 
we need only consider the texture of 
the head, the seat of the sciences and 
the part where the soul exerts itself 
most. All the researches of anatomy, 
have not yet been able to shew us the 
least difference in this part between 
men and women. Our brain is per- 
fecily like theirs ; we receive the im- 
pressions of sense as they do; we 
martial and preserve ideas for imagi- 
nation and meimory as they do, and 
we have al] the organs they have and 
apply them to the same purposes as 
they do. We hear with ears, see 
with eyes, and taste with a tongue as 
well as they. Nor can there be any 
difference pointed out between any 
ef our organs and theirs, but that 





ours are more delicate and conse- 
quently fitter to answer the ends they 
were made for, than theirs. 

Even among the men it is uni- 
versally cbserved, that the more gross 
and lumpish are commonly stupid ; 
and the more delicate are, on the 
other hand, ever the most sprightly. 
The reason is plain: the soul, while 
confined to the body, is dependent 
ou it’s organs in all it’s operations ; 
and therefore the more free or clogged 
those organs are, the more or vss 
must the soul be at liberty to exert 
itself. Now it is too well known to 
need any support, that the orgaus in 
our sex are of a much finer and more 
delicate temperature than in theirs ; 
and therefore, had we the same ad- 
vantages of study allowed us which 
the men have, 7 feo 18 no room to 
doubt but we should at least keep 
pace with them in the sciences and 
every useful knowledge. 

lt can only then be a mean das- 
tardly jealousy in them to exciude us 
from those advantages, in which we 
have so natural a right to’ emulate 
them. Their pretext for so doing, 
that study and learning would meke 
women proud and vicious, is pitifal, 
capricious, and of a piece with their 
practice. No: false knowledge, and 
superticial learning only can produce 
so bad an effect. For true know- 
ledge, and solid learning must, cannot 
but, make women, as well as men, 
both more humble, and more virtuous. 
And it must be owned, that if a little 
superficial knowledge -has rendered 
some of our sex vain; it equally ren- 
ders many of theirs insupportable. 
But that is no reason why solid learn- 
ing should be denied, or not instill’d 
into either ; rather ought the greater 
pains to be taken to improve, in both, 
every disposition to the sciences, into 
atrue relish for, and a deep know- 
ledge of, them: according to the 
advice of one of their brightest 
writers, as applicable to any science 
as to poetry : 


A little earning is a dangerous thing 5 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring: 
There shallow Graught: intoxicate the brain, 
And drinking largely sobers us again. 


It is a common received notion that 
mankind need not be knowing to be 
virtuous: which proceeds from this, 
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that we see many persons, who are 
reputed men of sense, of very im- 
moral characters: and therefore is it 
falsely concluded, that knowledge is 
not only unprofitable in itself to 
virtue, but even frequently destructive 
to it: whereas it would be no ardu- 
ous task to prove, that the knowledge 
of ourselves and many other things is 
highly requisite to corroborate our 
persuasion of our moral obligations. 
Since the chief reason which is to be 
assigned for so many persons falling 
into vice and folly so precipitately, or 
wactising virtue so faintly, is their 
Seine ignorant of themselves, and the 
objects which strike them: and how 
shall they remove this ignorance but 
by science and study ? 

If then there have been some of 
our sex $0 affected with their learning 
as to become assuming; their fault 
carries it’s excuse with it. Either 
they have been such as had not drank 
deep enough to learn to be humble: 
or the uncommonness of this advan- 
tage in our sex, and the difficulties 
they must have surmounted who have 
attained to it, will apologize for the 
little vanity they may have shewn. 
As a person of low rank, whose merit 
and industry have raised him to an 
unusual eminence, may be excused, 
if, seeing himse]f advanced above the 
sphere of his equals, he shouid be 
seized with some degree of giddiness. 
Besides that, if it be a fault, as it’s 
wanting an apology proves it to be, 
itis a fault which the men themselves 
daily fall tanto. And yet neither in 
the men nor in the women ought it 
to be imputed, as a blemish, to the 
sciences they may possess. ‘The real 
cause of it is, that they who are versed 
in any science look upon themselves 
as possest of something, which is a 
mystery to the generality of the world. 
Bat let the matter be ‘how it wiil, it 
is more than probable, that, since the 
vanity of the learned men greatly 
surpasses that of the learned of our 
sex, aS appears from the frothy titles 
the former arrogate to themselves : 
if women were admitted to an equal 
share of the sciences, and the advan- 
tages leading to, and flowing from, 
them; they would be much less sub- 
ject to the vanity, they are apt to 
eccasion. 


ltis avery great absurdity, to argue 
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that learning is useless to women, 
because forsooth they have not a share 
in public offices, which is the end for 
which men apply themselves to it. 
Virtue and felicity magn ogg re- 
quisite in a private, as well as in a 
public station, and learning is a ne= 
cessary means to both. It is by that 
we acquire an exactness of thought, 
a propriety of speech, and a justness 
of actions: without that we can never 
have a right knowledge of ourselves = 
it is that which enables us to distin- 
guish between right and wrong, true 
and false: and finally, that alone can 
give us skill to regulate our passions, 
by teaching us, that true happiness 
and virtue consist not so much in en- 
larging our possessions as in contract 
ing our desires. 

Besides let it be observed, what a 
wretched circle this poor way of 
reasoning among the men draws them 
insensibly into, Why is learning use- 
less to us? Because we have no share 
in public offices. And why have we 
no share in public offices? Because 
we have no learning. They are sen- 
sible of the injustice they do us, arid 
are reduced to the mean shift of 
cloaking it at the expence of their 
own reason. But let truth speak for 
once: why are they so industrious to 
debar us that learning we have an 
egual right to with themselves, but 
for fear of our sharing with, and out- 
shining them in, those public offices 
they til so miserably? The same 
sordid selfishness which urged them 
to engross all power and dignity to 
themselves, prompted tuem to shat 
up from us that knowledge which 
would have made us their com- 
petitors, 

As nature seems to lave designed 
the men for our drudges, I could 
easily forgive therm the usurpation by 
which they first took the trouble of 
public employents off our hands, if 
their injustice were content with 
stopping there. But as one abyss 
calls on another, and vices seldom go 
single, they are not satished wel 
engrossing all authority into their own 
hands, but sre confident enough to 
assert that they possess it by right. 
Their reason for this assertion is what 
I have already hinted, because we 
were formed by nature to be under 
perpetual subjection to them, for 
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want of abilities to share with them 
in government and public offices, To 
contute this maunish extravagance, 
ii will be necessary to sap it from the 
foundation on which it is built, 

(To be continued. } 
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Tue Dearu oF Apam. From 
KuopstTock. 
PERSONS. 
ADAM. 
Cain. 
SETH. 
Hewan, one of Adam's youngest Sous. 
Suni, the youngest. 
VE. 
Lima, @ Neice of Adam. 
wReEE Motuers, who produce their 
Caridren to Adam for the first time. 
w ANGEL OF DEATH. 
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The scene isa hut, in the interior 
of which is Adam's private cham- 
ber, in which stands the Altar of 
Abel. 

First Scene. 
SetH. SELIMA. 
Selima. HOW beautiful is this hap- 
dav of love! how bright and tran- 
Low much more joyous tban all 
si vet have lived! Gur mo- 
eene to view her daughter 

‘ tins inv bridal! arbor, and to 

‘ mie flowers amongst iis pliant 

loanches, ! have plucked the ccolest 

fruits, | baye spread them in the cool- 
sroves, that our brothers 
refresh themselves 

when they ret from thearbor. T 

h..c spread the blushing grape, and 

J pave covered the most beautiful for 

Heman with leaves itl meistened 

with ithe morning dew. O! how great 


aid sisters mas 





jis my happiness! ‘Pie wise and vir- 
teens Hetan has chesen Selima for 
his brid By Heman is Selina be- 
loved: and, when the last ray of even- 








ine tipees our cot, our relat will 
join us with their intunt; < Adam 
will bless us, and lead us, full of pa- 


ternal jovs, to the bridal arbor. But 
why, my brother, art thew so serious; 
what nieans that smile half veiled in 
grief > 

Scth. My Selima, I was pondering 
on thy future happiness; and, in my 
joy, a secret grief was mixed. 
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Selima. Why not impart your grief 
to me: why not alleviate the weight 
of it by allowing me to participate 
in it? 

Seth. Can I conceal aught from 
thee, Selima? Much as it were my 
wish, [ cannot do it. The puriiy and 
sincerity of my heart, and the anxious 
erief in which thou standst confessed 
before me, constrain me to declare 
the sorrow which oppresses me. But, 
Selima, yield not too much to grief: 
the love | bear our father made me, 
perhaps, too attentive to the grave 
and solemn air with which he repaired 
to Abel's altar, as thou stoodst before 
the but, and with thine eyes foliowed 
our mother Eve. 

Sedima. Shall I go io him—shall I 
clasp his hand, and, with an affection- 
ate look, implore him not to yield to 
grief? ©! my brother, my brother, 
thou hast not yet told me all. Why 
dost thou weep? Thou tremblest too! 
©! whatever calamity may have be- 
failen thee, | will share it with thee. 

Seth, My Selima, it is not acalamity 
to me along, but to us all. “Thy affec- 
tionate tenderness affects me much; 
1 will no longer withhold from thee 
the dismal truth. As our father ere 
now passed Ly me, how strange and 
altered was his reverend face ; a hast! 
paleness was spread over it: scarcely 
could his tottering fect support his 
frame. His eyes were fixed fell upea 
me: yet he seemed as if he saw me 
not. He repaired to the altar. Theard 
him pray aloud, but I could not un- 
derstand his fattering voice: it sound- 
ed hollowand half broken: he stop'd, 
at times, as if struggling for wtterance. 
QO! &elima, why hast thou constrained 
nie to tell thee? L heard him faintly 
pronounce the word of-—- Death I— 
But dost thou not hear our father’s 
steps? He comes. 

Second Scene. 
Avam. Setu. SEvpMa. 

Adam. Ali! Seth and Selima here? 
It isa gloemy day, full of terror and 
of fear: but, Selima, ere Jong it will 
be more bright, and the alouds which 
now bang heavy os me will,on a sud- 
den, disperse, and joy’s fall ¥adiance 
burst upon me. But go to thy mether, 
Selima, assist her to pluck the fiowers 
which are to deck thy bridal arbor. 
Inform her that it is at my command, 
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that thou actest contrary to the custom 
ef one betrothed. 
Selima. I go, my father. 


Third Scene. 


ApaM. SETH. 

Adam. How good, how virtuous is 
Selima: how deeply she felt my com- 
mand to join her mother. Myson! 
O may God bless her! I shall not see 
her again. She is like Eve, eve the 
dreadful curse was pronounced. May 
God bless her! My son,my best of sons, 
I know how great thy adoration is for 
the Almighty,—how great thy reve- 
rence for the God who made thee :— 
thou art a man, my son, to whom I can 
speak with freedom ; thou knowest no 
fear, but that of doing wrong. Seth, 
my son, this day is the day of my 
death ! 

Seth, My father! Adam! my father! 

Adam, Deeply my heart was wound- 
ed to view thy sufferings: but thou 
now must hear me. Thrice more 
terrible was the voice when I, fer the 
first time, heard the tremendous word 
of death. Among all my children, 
thou shalt be the only one, who shall 
see me die: thou alone shalt help me, 
When this worn-out frame struggles 
with its last writhings. Not greater 
was thre certainty that I was created, 
when | stood erect and looked towards 
Heaven, than is now the certainty that 
I on this day shall die. I was sitting 
before my hut, dwelling with delight 
on the happiness of my children, 
Heman and Selima, when on a sud- 
den, more sudden than ere fhe quickest 
thought was conceived, the shiver of 
approaching death came over me: it 
thrilled through all my veins, and ob- 
jects, which before were clear to me, 
now are dim and indistinct. Myson, 
my beloved son, thou brother of Abel, 
i will not complain; iw me ’twere an 
act of guilt. When 1 felt this ap- 
proaching death, the thought imime- 
diately penetrated to my soul that I, 
the first-Lorn, suould die.—There it 
hovers round my brow: here it strikes 
tomy heart. And there is another, 
which, on the day of my death, I 
will no more conceal from you, with 
which the thought of death is accom- 
panied, und which, in terror, is not 
Surpassed by it. As I arose, recovered 
from my stupefaction, an Angel of 
Death stood before me and spoke — 


‘ 
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On the day of thy death, Ad: > 

shalt see me again. I now 
appearance, and great will iis te: 
be; yet ‘twould be thrice te:iible ci 
I not expect it. Raise thine eyes to 
Heaven, my son; he who judges me 
will assuage the agonies of death: but 
I now feel that his great judgment, 
which said I shall die the death, is not 
yet fulfilled, and that it is of a deeper 
Import than I ai present can compre- 
hend. Thou wilt see my torment.— 
I fear not death; for, through a long 
course of years, [ have prepared my- 
self for it; but I shall feel its terrors. 

Seth. O! tell me, father, wiltst thou 
die? 

Adam. Willingly would T still re- 
main amongst you, my children. 

_ Seth. Then stay with us, father; 
O! stay! 

Adam. Spare me, my son; my soul 
now feels how strongly it is linked to 
thine: but he, who pronounced the 
sentence of death, is worthy of our 
adoration and out love. 

Scth. True, most true, my father; 
but may not the love thou bearest to 
thy children liave deceived thee, and 
mayst thou not have regarded that as 
approaching death, which is merely 
astrong attack upon thy health, which 
has now endured for centuries. 

Adam. O! when the most beloved 
of my sons so speaks, how can I an- 
swer him? O! may the Angel of 
Death not decide it too quickly! O} 
may the eyes of my son not virw the 
terrible being! Yonder is Abel's 
altar, my son, yonder it stands, still 
sprinkled with the blocd of thy bro- 
ther: thither repair; raise thy hands 
to Heaven. Go, thou mayst perhaps 
be heard; perhaps thou mayst pro 
cure one day more to be added to my 
life. 

Seth. O' father! Adam, my father, 
I go, 

Fourth Sceie. 


Anam. (solus/. 


He is gone, and, fervent as his 
prayer may be, still it will not be ac- 
cepted. What is this feeling which 
how oppresses me ?—lIs it Death agaiu 
with all its terrors which assail me.— 
As yet [ stand above the dust; in a 
few hours 1 shall moulder under it; 
and if my beloved Eve and tiny chil- 
drea should come and yiew the Jast 
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struggles of my life:—No, the idea 
of corruption is not so terrible, as the 
thought that Eve should see me die: 
she, who was created with me,—who, 
of all the beings whom T love, stands 
the foremost in my affections,—wiil 
she die with me? Thou knowest it; 
and thou only who didst pronounce 
the curse. 
Fifth Scene. 


Apam. SETH. 


Adam. Thou returnest; hast thou 
praved, my son? 

Seth. Ott, to Lleaven, have my pray- 
ers been raised; but never did L pray 
as on this day. 

Adam. But, my son, if Eve should 
come with her children, sliall they see 
me die? Go, my son, and tell them 
that [ will offer my sacrifice alone, 
and not to join me till the sun be set. 

Seth. 1 cannot leave you at this 
juncture, my father. During my life 

have ever been obedient to your 
commands; but, on this day, forgive 
me if [ transgress them. Sclima is 
already gone, and has imparted her 
griefto Eve; for she implored me to 
explain the reason of my sorrow; | 
vielded to her intreaty, and informed 
her of the anxiety and dread with 
which you repaired to the altar. 

Adam. Then let them come; my 
heart will sooner break. 

Seth. 1 hear the sound of steps: it 
is Selima. 

Adam. They come already. O! my 
children, my children! among the 
father am I not the most miserable? 

Sirth Scene. 
ADAM. SETH. SELIMA. 


Adam faside). She is pale, as Abel 
was, when he lay stretched by the 
altar. 

Selima. Be not avgry, my father, 
that I have deviated from your orders. 
Have compassion with your Selima! 
When I hastened to join my mother, 
my anxiety and fears were so great 
regarding you, that a s¢dden dininess 
came over my eyes, and | know not 
what since has happened. Be not 
angry with me, father, that I did not 
hasten to the bower. O! my father, 
(she embraces his knees) be not sorrow- 
ful! dispel those clouds of grief which 
hover round your brow. Shall I strew 
some cooling leayes on your favorite 
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summer seat? Shall I shade it from 
the beams of the sun, that you may 
sit and view your children coming? 

Adam. ‘ise, Selima, most beloved 
of my daughters: be not uneasy for 
thy father’s sake. 1 have now to con- 
verse with Seth on scrious subjects.— 
Thou hast not bound the vine so high 
to the elm as thou saidst thou wouldst : 
go, and be at peace: thou knowest [ 
love that elm tree more than all other 
trees, for my Abel planted it.—Go, 
my Selima. 

R. H. 
[To be continued. } 
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6 le opinions of the ancients, on 

the subject of suicide, are well 
known. Several acute writers, in 
our times, have drawn their pens in 
favour of it; but the number bears 
no proportion to those who have 
written against it. If I were to re- 
gulate my opinion by the number of 
authorities, therefore, | could be at 
no loss which side to adopt; but it 
appears to me that the reasonings on 
the other side’ are by far the most 
conclusive. 

We are naturally led, from suicide, 
to consider the practice of duelling, 
now so universal both in Europe and 
America. This practice is daily saa 
ing ground, and bids defiance to laws 
and authorities. Doubts may be en- 
tertained if this be the best mode of 
securing justice to the individuals 
who resort to it; but, in my opinion, 
none can be entertained of its general 
advantage to society. 

To these two subjects I mean to 
dedicate this essay. 

Before entering upon the arguments 
by which I conceive suicide 1s justifi- 
able, it may not be improper toremark, 
that there is no great danger that the 
world will ever be depopulated from 
the prevalence of ouch octrines. It 
is so comfortable a thing to live and 
move upon this earth, there are so 
many pleasures and enjoyments in 
the reach of every condition of men, 
and adapted to every age, that how- 
ever much we may be convinced of 
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our right to take our leave when we 
may, it is aright of which we shail 
seldom indeed be inclined to avail 
ourselves. Even when we are de- 
prived of all these pleasures and en- 
joyments, in the dungeon of the cap- 
tive, and the sick man’s apartment, 
hope seldom fails to enter, and to 
whisper to us that our pains and de- 
nrivations are only for a season.— 
There is no oecasion earnestly to im- 
press us with the merit of keeping our 
post to the last. It is a post we keep 
with great good will, and a post which, 
if we relinquish, there is no doubt will 
be immediately filled; for we all know 
that the entries into this world are 
only limited by the want of vacancies. 
It would appear, then, that there is 
no such great merit in keeping a 


post which can never be in want of 


occupants. 

1 shall endeavour to show, in the 
first place, that Suicide may be jus- 
tifiable. 

Oar chief difference from the other 


animals consists in the enjoyment of 


a very superior reason. ‘The degree 
of it which they possess seldom ex- 
tends Beyond the power of discerning 
those means which are necessary for 
the preservation of life; and they ap- 
pear to us invariably to follow every 
Dropensityof their natures, complete- 
y engrossed with the present, and 
careless of consequences. It is very 
different with our species. When 
pleasure, in her most bewitching 
form, beckons tous, and keen desire 
urges us on, the future consequences 
of the action rush upon our mind, 
and serve to regulate our behaviour. 
We must often relinquish the enjoy- 
ment of the present for fear of the 
future ; and submit to present evil for 
the sake of future red 

This reason is the guide to which 
we are bound at all times to listen, 
and to be regulated by in all oar 
actions. What appears right or wrong 
to our own reason we are bound to 
adopt or reject; and no action of our 
life can be inditferent ; it must either 
be right or wrong. 

Weare brought into this world for 
the purpose of taking a share in the 
business of this world. Every action 
of our life, then, should either be di- 
rected to our own advantage or the 
advantage of the community. | In 

Usiversas Mas. Vou. SLY. 


. 
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prosecuting our own advantage, in- 
deed, we indirectly prosecute that of 
the community. So long then as we 
can live with advantage to ourselves, 
to those who are dependent on us, or 
the community at large, our reason 
will tell us that we ought to live; 
and when we can no longer do so, 
that we ought not to live, but to re- 
sign that which is prejudicial to our- 
selves and beneficial to ncne. What- 
ever is in the power of man is subject 
to his reason, and he has power over 
his own life as weli as the power of 
giving life to others, 

There are many situations in which 
a man finds that lite is a burden to 
him, and noi an advantage, and that 
he can be of no advantage but a bur- 
den to others. In such cases he is 
bound in duty to consult his reason, 
and to obey its dictates. If it pro- 
nounce that he ought to take his leave, 
it is criminal in him not to take it.— 
He will consider whether his situation 
is irretrievably bad, or the proportion 
that the chance of its amelioration 
bears to a contrary probability, or the 
importance of the result that might 
follow an alteration in his situation, 
1owever improbable, and he will de- 
cide accordingly. He is not bound 
to remain in life because all proba- 
bility of an alteration in bis situation 
is not extinguished; but, as in every 
other action of his life, he weighed 
the probabilities of advantages. and 
disadvantages attending it, so, here, 
he will determine his advantage, by 
considering on which side the prova- 
bility lies. Before a man brings a 
child into the world, it is not enough 
that it is not impossible he may after- 
wards be enabled to maintain it, he 
ought to see a probability that he will 
be enabled, otherwise he will be held 
reprehensible for all the misery to 
which he may have given occasion. 

There are some cases of such ex- 
tréme misery, that no doubt can be 
entertained of the advantage which 
the removal of the objects would 
prove to. themselves and the com- 
munity. Suppose a man deprived of 
the use of all his faculties by a palsy, 
and thrown a burden on the com- 
munity: with the food that supporis 
him, another member might be sup- 
ported usefully to the world and ad- 
vautageously to himself. Tet us 
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suppose an individual mutilated in 
such a manner as to render him for 
ever useless to the world, and racked 
with pain which will only cease with 
his existence; why should such a 
being be forced to protong his life? 
It is meritcrious to sutfer when bene- 
ficial consequences are to result from 
it; but where is the merit of suffering 
without aan to any one ?— 
Numerous cases can be figured where 
existence is painful and burdensome 
to ourselves and useless to others, 
and where every known law of phy- 
sics forbids us to indulge any hopes 
of amendment. 

How far we may be called on to 
support the evils of lie, when our 
existence can be beneficial to others, 
though painful to oursely 
question which will be determined 
according to the nature of these 
claims, and the magui bed of the evils. 

Now, consicdel ing this world as not 
our ultimate destination, but iha 
are to be rewarded and punished in 
another according to our deserts in 
this ;—How will the case stand?) As 
far as I can see it suil remains the 
same. The cnly rule, ] can conceive, 
by which my actions here are to be 
tried in another state of existence, is 
the degree in which { have aided or 
neglected my own good and the gooc 
of the community, which I am sup- 
posing to be the same. Now, how 
could it aid my own good to suff 
pain and misery without relief, or ai 
the good of the community when 
existence was not only protracied 
without advantage to them, but hung 
as a dead weight upon them ? When 
my reason told me that I coald no 
longer be of use, and that I was a 


i. Be 








burden,—would not my further stay, 


be, in fact, robbing others of their 
share? Instead, then, of furthering 
the business of the world, I should be 
impeding it. My reason then tells me 
that me situation in another world 
will be better or worse as I deserve 
well in this; and that I can only de- 
serve well in this by doing all the 
good I can. When Tecan no longer 
do good but evil, or when more ad- 
vantage to society will result from 
my death than my life, the path I 
ought to pursue ¢ annot be mistaken. 
When the affairs of the or Fre- 
derick were at the worst, is pit 





continually upon him a phial of poison, 
which he might use in falling into the 
enemy's hands, froma persuasion that 
his relations would sacrifice the in- 


terests of his country for the sake of 


again possessing him. Was this not 
val rous ?—-Was he to put his own 
life in competition with the interests 
of his country? This is a strong case, 
but admit its justice and you admit 
the principle, that the disposal of a 
ian’s lite is to be regulated by the 
dit tates of his reason. 
It has been said, that this world is 
a wilderness, thre veh which we must 
toil, with here and there ¢ a few oazes 
to preserve and refresh us when over- 
come wiih fatigue,toe nable us toreach 
the end ct our journey ; that our fife 
was intended to be beset with troubles 
and toils; that our great merit 1s in 
properly supporting these ; pape atwe 
Dave horight tosnaxe Curse 
them. J do not believe ¢! 
Creator of the universe ¢ 


in the misery ot his creatures, how- 


at the great 


yt 
pyaak 





ever short i do not belteve, there- 

fore, that this world was intended to 

be a scene of misery. I see, on the 

contrary, that it abc gee with every 

Gc sree of en] 

have most ¢ a 
é 





enjoyment. I see that th majority 


" } 


of “me n reuiy enyoy a gre at has eree of 
happiness, and, comp aratiy y,asmall 
decree of misery; a1 of he al misery 


that they owe the mo ot to their own 
vices. I] cannot bring myself t 
that those individuals who may fail 
Into extreme misery, withont their 
own fault, could be selected as the 
objects of divine severity; no more 
than I can bring myself to think that 
thet bemg would be displeased ar 
their freeing themselves from their 
wretchedness by the means which he 
has put in their power. I conceive 
that it must be displeasing to the 
Deity to see any of his creatures 
wretched; and I look upon the li- 
berty of death to be the means which 
he has put in their power a ape 
from their misery. He regulated the 
universe by general laws; the gene- 
ral happiness of man is one of them, 
and his t misery an accident, but an 
accident not without a remedy. 

It may be said, that, in snbjecting 
ms to those trials, pr irposes may be 
seryed which are hid from our si ght. 
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But we are not entitled to presume 
any suc h purposes. We can only see 
with the measure of sight which we 
have received ; and accoi ‘ding as things 
appear to us, so are we to conduct 
ourselves. My reason telis me that 
if I injure another, I am criminal ; 

and that I am praiseworthy in pro- 
portion as [ am productive of good. 
But it does not tell me that to live 
in pain and sorrow, and useless to 
the community and myself, can be 
productive of good, or that to cease 
to live can be considered as an injury. 

Mr. Smith says, that the opinion of 
the ancient philosophers on this sub- 
ject do not seem agreeable to nature, 
and are merely to be considered as 
the refinements of philosophy; and 
that we never hear of an American 
Indian puttiz 1g himself to death to 
escape from pain. 

Philosophy must have been won- 
derfully diffused at Rome when the 
spectacle of Perseus, led in triumph 
through the streets, ins spired the 
crowd, who beheld him, with a uni- 
versal feeling of contempt for the 
man who could live to such a deera- 
tion. 
But why are we always to judge of 
the nature of man from the appear- 
ance he exhibits in a rude state of 
society? Is it not more liberal to 
form our opinion of him from the ap- 
pearance he asst in those stages 
of society where b is moral qui i 1es 
have attaine: 1a perfectic as 
his physical. these mo! alities 
require exertion for their d raent 
as well as the physical; and, in some 
ty, we know that many 
of them have little or no exercise. 
Hence the stupidity in which many 





d 


mes 


on as we 
il 


eve: 1Opl 


states of socie 


regions of the wor!d are Pp jun xe d. In 
severa i) nations the dawning of reason 
is hardly perceptib! le, Oi he pra- 


dential restraint upon conduct, the 
distinguishing feature of civilized and 
enlightened man, they have literaily 
not the smallest conception. Ever 
propensity of their nature they gratify 
when th e€ occ 4si0N G6 fters, in the: lall- 
ner of the animals around them, with- 
out anriety for the censequence,— 

Such a people are urged by no liberal 
views to give life to ot thers, or re- 
strained from giving it ; and they will, 
in like manner, be urged by no liberal 







ery 


Views to put an end to their own. 
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They find themselves in the world 
and continue to vegetate, anxious only 
for the gratification of their an»nal 
propensities, Luckily, as their enjoy- 
ine ‘nts are few, their distresses are 
= illy few : their misery therefore is 

eldom such as to sug zest the idea of 
he itting an end to it with their life. 
Tonorant of the nature of the human 
frame, and of the laws of diseases, it 
is impossible for thern to know w hen 
their situation dees or does not admit 
of remedy. The hope of recovery 
must influence them to the last. 

But even these rude savages, when 
they see a certainty of extreme misery 
before them, instinctively act as the 
most enlightened Philosophers would 
perhaps in their situ ration. Whenever 
the slaves, who were brought from 
Africa, had an opporiun: ity, they 
leaped d overboard. Even after they 
were landed in the West Indies, and 
pains were taken to reconc ile them 
to their situation, suicisie was exceed- 
ingly common among them. Mr. 
Edwards mentions : 2 great many tribes 
who were more disposed to suicid 
than these were most ri 
posed who had been most free and 
happy in their own country, as was 
naturally to be concluded. It was no 
uncomunon t thing ¢ to see a whole plan- 
iation depopulated im tis manner.— 
They who leii the world in this way 
were by no means blamed by the sur- 
vivors. On the contrary, they were 


eg 


£5 


overs: 


co nsidered to have done what was 
1udable, 


and to have entered upon 
ment of such a state of hap- 
fell in with their conceptions. 
» Americans, too, when re- 
duced to slavery, are still more dis- 
posed to ‘ide than the Africans. 
Every attempt to make the Carribs 
work, according to my information, 
has ended in their suicide. 

But, Mr. Smith says, that the North 
American Indians never commit sui- 
cide. They have no occasion: those 
who are taken per are either 
killed or adopted as fellow warriors. 
If they are to be killed, it is hardly 
worth their while to do themselves 
what will be so soon done for them. 
| They might indeed save the horrible 
torments which attend their execu- 
tion ; but it is a point of honour with 
them to support their torments, which 
they know cannot be long, in the 
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same manner as it is a point of honour 
with the women of India to submit 
themselves voluntarily to a most hor- 
rible death. Every country has its 
customs, 

The Indians keep no prisoners, for 
the best of all reasons, because they 
ave unable to maintain them. Perhaps 
were they to preserve their prisoners, 
and expose them to a life of misery, 
we should soon see how far their 
patience would support it. In the 
century before last, a foreigner was 
taken up in Scotland on pretence of 
being a Popish spy. He underwent 
every kind of torture at Edinburgh 
firmly, without being prevailed on to 
confess. At last, it was suggested by 
a cunning old judge that he should 
be kept in prison, and constantly 
pricked with pins, to prevent him 
from sleeping. At the end of four- 
teen days he confessed, for the pri- 
vilege of being hanged. 

ew far suicide prevails in the dif- 
ferent countries of the world, and in 
what light it is viewed, 1 am unin- 
formed. I remember to have read, 
that it is exceedingly common in Ja- 
pan, and that a man there will kill 
himself on receiving the slightest af- 
front or injury. 

The laws against suicide, in some 
countries, though certainly very un- 
necessary, may, however, be easily 
accounted for. All those laws origi- 
nated in the infancy of society, when 
the views of its members are always 
confined, and often erroneous. ‘To 
ene of these beings, in good health, 
who felt the instinctive love of life 
strong within him, it would appear 
unaccountable that another should be 
mduced to part with it: and, because 
it was unaccountable, it would appear 
annatural. He had, perhaps, himself 
had a share of distress, but he never 
felt such a degree of it as to inspire 
him with the resolution, and, iu its 
most violent access, had cheered him- 
self with his recovery. He would 
be unable to conceive how every other 
man shouid not feel and act as he did. 
When a case of such accumulated 
misery occurred as to inspire the ob- 
ject of it with a wish for death, un- 
‘able to estimate the difference of this 
ease from any thing he had expe- 
rienced himself, he would conclude, 
teat, as he supported his ow.n distress, 


the other was equally bound to sup- 
port his. Rude nations are always 
unfeeling and illiberal, because the 

are ignorant. Occupied entirely with 
their own existence, their thoughts 
seldom wander beyond their physical 
needs. The inferences they draw, 
and the comparisons they make, are 
only such as are unavoidably forced 
on them. ‘There is no wonder, then, 
that in the few exercises they make 
of their reason, they should almost 
always err. Hence the multitude of 
absurd Jaws in every rude state, and 
the universal belief in spectres, de- 
mons, magicians, and witches, and 
every thing incongruous and unnaiu- 
ral,and the curious devices fallen upon 
to insure security from their power. 

But yet it is only in some of these 
countries where they have stumbled 
upon the idea of considering suicide 
asa crime. There are several people, 
that I have read of, who never trou- 
bled their heads about the matter. 

Be it as it may, it would be as un- 
fair to conclude unfavourably to sui- 
cide, because some rude nations con- 
demned it, as it would be to conclude 
in favour of child-murder, which is 
almost universally prevalent among 
them. 

If we are to be influenced by pre- 
judices on the subject, by examples, 
and not by reasonings, I confess 
that I would decide for the practice 
which was sanctioned with the ap- 
probation of a succession of the 
createst men of the two most en- 
lightened nations the world has yet 
seen; of the nations who have dis- 
played a perfection which the hu- 
man race, if it ever equal, seems 
doomed never to surpass. I speak 
not of the mass of the people, but of 
the men whose situation enabled thena 
to think with advantage; and cer- 
tainly whenever a comparison is 
drawn between the mental powers 
displayed by those men, deprived of 
the aids which accident and experience 
have since conferred on the world, 
and the degree of mind displayed by 
the most enlightened of our contem- 

oraries, the comparison will hardly 
e to ovr advantage. These men 
might be mistaken, but they never 
shut their eyes on truth, They might 
not be aware of a reasoning, but when 
they were aware, they boldly and de- 
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cidedly adopted or rejected it. They 
dreaded not to put those powers to 
use with which they found themselves 
endowed for the purpose of using. 
To the mental cowardice of our times 
they were strangers. They gave not 
their reason to the keeping of others ; 
they knew it was intended for their 
own use, and on every subject they 
courageously employed it. 

Having, as I think, sufficiently shown 
that suicide may. in certain cases, be 
justifiable, I shall now proceed to 
show the benefit that would result 
from the prevalence of this opinion. 

It would be efficacious in repressing 
the commission of crimes.—The cri- 
minals, from whom society suffers 
most, are not the vulgar herd of high- 
waymen and footpads, and the like, 
men whose natures are perverted by 
inveterate habits of disorder, and who 
are insensible to shame and disgrace : 
it is a superior class of men who are 
the great scourges of society, men 
whose notions are more elevated, 
who have some regard for the opinion 
of the world. Involved in untoward 
and irretrievable circumstances, some- 
times from indiscretion and sometimes 
from a concurrence of unfortunate 
events, they dread the contempt which 
the disclosure of their situation would 
encounter in the wor!d, and they dread 
to take the sure means of escaping 
from their calamities, from the im- 
pression of early instruction, and fre- 
— the disgrace entailable on 
their relatives. A middle course, as 
they think, presents itself; a course 
criminal, no doubt; but which they 
one day hope to quit and repent of. 
Now begins a career of frauds the 
most dangerous and pernicious, as 
they defy observation; the many and 
refined acts of swindling, the mysteries 


of the gaming-table, the resources of 


forgery, in the commission. of all 
which the most brilliant talents are 
frequently employed. The highway- 
man may take your money from you, 
seldom much at most, and soon for- 
gotten; but these men, Ict loose upon 
society, seduce the young and iwex- 
perienced, and lead them to ruin and 
the loss of peace of mind, and spread 
alarm in the most worthy families. 
Many are the scenes of misery, from 
this cause, which a city like London 
exhibits. They who think that a map, 
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who has known better days, will 
humble himself before those who 
know him, so far as to demand their 
charity, or that he will appear before 
them in circumstances of degradation, 
know little of human nature. Assailed 
by instant distress, to what is he to 
have recourse? It is easy to reason 
on this in the closet, and to point out 
means ; but, in the agitation of a trou- 
bled mind, are the best resources the 
most likely to suggest themselves ? 
Let us reflect on the situation, and it 
is no uncommon situation, of a man 
who has exhausted all the shifts of 
borrowing and credit, without one 
farthing in bis pocket to allay the at- 
tacks of hunger. The course of such 
a man will be simple but decisive. 
He will fly from misery and disgrace 
to suicide, or he will prey on society. 
All other resources are almost denied 
him. He could submit to do, in an- 
other country, what he would not do 
at home; but where are his means of 
transportation? Man, it has been 
said, is the most difficult to be trans- 
ported of all animais. He has nei- 
ther fins to swim nor wings to fly, 
nor can he pick up his food by hedges 
and highways. However little may 
be necessary to remove him, still that 
little is necessary, and to procure it 
he will often be forced to resort to 
means which entangle him in guilt. 
How many would rather die than 
submit to this degradation, did they 
not dread the eterna! perdition whic 
they have been told would be their 
fate. Better sure, however, it would 
have been for them to have died be- 
fore they were enrolled under the 
banners of villainy; and better for 
society that they had never been re- 
duced to the necessity of preying up- 
on its comfort and ifs peace. The 
poor wretch would have gone from 
the wo.]d with a mind comparatively 
at ease; while, at his last hour, he 
will now have bis mind agonised 
with thoughts of the numbers he bas 
wronged, of those he has ruinad and 
made miserable, and thosé whom he 
has reduced to tread the same hope- 
less career. 

It would encrease the audacity and 
bravery of a people. — How man 
men, who would behold death with 
indifference, shudder at the idea of 
being thrown a burdea on others, 
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and of exhibiting a body, shattered 
= mutilated with wounds, through 

the dregs of an unwelcome existence ? 
They would even court the idea of an 
honourable death, and, were death 
only to be dreaded, they would ezger- 
ly seek the most devoted situations ; 
but the thought that they may be 


doomed to carry about tl ie ruin of 


their frame through a disconsolate 
life, enlivened only with the prospect 
of death, will cast a damp on their ar- 
dour, and restrain, within the narrow 
limits of duty, the most fiery and un- 
governable spirit. But what a spur 
would it be to that ardour to know 
that, in no case, he need be mocked 
with a delusive prospect of death, 
and that he may resign life when it 
shall have lost its charms and ceases 
to interest hink. No chi ling con- 
siderations would agonise his mind 
with suspense. Having pi repared 
himself tor the worst, he would c¢ 

to live in uncertainty. This uncer- 
tainty is the greatest enemy to bravery ; 
the anxiety and distraction with which 
it fills the mind, forbid that firmness 
of purpose which is possessed by him 
whose uniform contemplations have 
made him familiar with dissolution, 
and who knows that he cannot be 
doomed to encounter an unknown 
evil worse than death, but that he can 
at ail times have recourse to it. 

It would give a dignity and eleva- 
tion to character. A man would not 
be so willing to yield an improper 
compliance with the views of those 
who have power to disserve him, 
when he k new of a certain asylum 
from their machinations. Arrogant 
and assumit 13 men frequently take 
advant: age cf the fear, of which fe can 
never divest himself, who thin k s him- 
self bound to wear out life to the lees; 
that he may expose himself to want 
and misery, and exact an obedience 
that covers him with humiliation 
He would see, and become familiar 
with the utmost extent of human 
yower, and hold it at its due value. 
fe would act firmly and decidedly, 
in the conviction, that whenever he 
should find one life intolerable, he 
could enter upon another. He would 
see the line of his duty straight be- 
fore him) nor would be demean him- 
self by that shuffling and pusillani- 
mous conduct, that mental cowardice, 





which seem to be characteristic of the 
times we live in. 

I shall now proceed to consider the 
Justice and expediency of the prac- 
tice of due} ling. 

By the constitution of our nature 
we are prompted to resent the inju- 
ries that are done us, and, in the ear- 
lier stages of society every member 
takes that satisfaction for offences 
which his own feelings dictate to him 
to be proper. In the progress of ‘so- 
ciety, however, it is found that the 
exercise of this yight i is often attended 
with inconvenience, and that it would 
be more advantageous to the commu- 
nity to lay dewn some uniform re« 
gui; ttions of universal application, in 
adjusting the differences that may 
arise among its members, and to con- 
stitute proper persons for their cogni- 
zance, 

‘Lhese laws and regulations cannot 
make right what is essentially wrong, 
or wrong what is essentially rig ght; 
but they serve to shew w hat is the 
general sense of the community on 
the subject. They must, therefore, 
to be deserving of respect, have the 
approbation of the m: ajority of the 
comniunity. Now, itis in the power 
of the commu! lity to give up the 
whole of the right which they have 
by the law of nature to secure re- 
paration for their wrongs ; or, conceiv- 
ing that there are some differences 
which are of a nature more proper to 
be decided by the individuals con- 
cerned than others, to except these 
cases from the general ¢ delegation 
which they have given. This excep- 
tion may be either formally, or in 
eflect. ‘hough the exception be not 
formally made, if the comm nity, 2 
all times and almost univers illy, act as 
if they considered the excey ption as 
made, and stigmatize the individus ils 
who wave the exercise of their indi- 
vidual right, it is impossible not to 
conceive that the exception is really 
made, though for certain purposes it 
may never have been thought proper 
to make a formal publication of it. 
Law, as has been said, is the declara- 
tion of the sentiments of the m ajority 
of the comraunity; and that which 
contradicts these sentiments, though 
it may stand as the law, cannot, and 
ought uot i9 be considered as such. 
No man w ho mixes with the higher 
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and middle classes of the community 
can mistake their sentiments on the 
subject of those particular offences 
which lead to duelling. It is in vain 
fo tell him that the law forbids it : 
the law cannot protect him from the 
contempt of society which would fol- 
low his refusing to comply with what 
isconsidered a proper course—a con. 
tempt which no man, who is not cal- 
lous to reputation, can bear up 
against ; and as the law cannot afford 
him those advantages which all laws 
have for their object—protection, it 
is, in fact, obsolete and deserving of 


no consideration. Estimation and 
good fame is all to an honourable 
mind, and without them life has lost 


every charm. 

‘Lhe motives from which society act 
ju this case are generous and exalted 
in the highest A blow of- 
fered to a man .is considered to be 
such an insult on his dignity, such a 
dereliction of the respect which one 


degi ee. 





human being owes to another, that 
he who displays such coolness under 
itas to wait the routine of a tribunal 





is supposed to be deficien! in that nice 
and delicate perception of honour and 
attention to preserve its inviolability, 
which every man ought to possess, 
and which would, on such an occa- 
sion, irresistibly display itself in some 
instantaneous emotion. He can only 
prove that he hasa proper sense of 
the violation of his dignity, by ventur- 
‘his life to recover it in its purity ; 

he who has been guilty of this 
nce against the majesty of his fel- 
‘an ouly atone for it by a similar 












re. Society watch jealously 
over every infringement of the dignity 
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or its Memvers ; 


that it 
hat ft 


nd jastly considers 
hat i cessary .to guard against 
the first step in the descent to degra- 
lation, which, if not resisted speedily, 
leads to anvther, and from thence, 
progressively, to complete moral in- 
sensidility. It shuns him who sub- 
mits to compromise, as a lesson to 
others, ai the deleterious 
Influence of iis intercourse. There 
i a Vulgar pro b, that one coward 
spoils a regiment. Nothing can be 

in, that we are, more or 
ced by all those with 
ciate ; and At is there- 
sortance, that those with 
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whom we associate should be deserv- 
ing of our regard. 

Another offence which it is deemed 
can only be wiped away in a similar 
manner, is the charge against angther 
of falsehood. A refined and high 
spirited people will jealously watch 
over their veracity; and the strong 
detestation of falsehood is the highest 
proof of their moral perfectibility. 
In rude and savage nations truth is 
but little regarded; but, as they ad- 
vance in the scale of civilization, it 
becomes of more and more impor- 
tance. The Russian boor, the South 
Sea islander, the African of the desert, 
are more or Jess uniformly false and 
treecherous. Falsehcod to an edu- 
cated Englishman is the highest ob- 
ject of detestation. Whena charge of 
faisehood is preferred against a man, 
it is considered, that even to be sus- 
pected of falsehood, such a mean and 
cowardly vice, calls upon him to show, 
by his firm and decided behaviour, 
that he is not the abject thing he is 


taken for. Scciety juctly considers 


that he is not the most likely man to 
commit a falsehood who will stake 
his life against the. imputation, and, 
knowing that the imputation must be 
cleared with the risk of his life, be 
wiil be cautious of meeting what will 
seldom be rashly made. 

The good that results to society 
from these notions being acted upon 
is incalculable. In every company 
into which we go, we find the viola- 
tion of the respect due to every in- 
dividual carefully gnarded against, 
while the consequences are obvious 
and alarming. ‘The gross and vulgar 
merriment which was made at the 
expense of decorum, and of the feel- 
ings of individuals, is now almost en- 
tirely banished. 

It preserves, keeps alive, and dif- 
fuses, throughout a nation, a love and 

egard for bravery, which the luxury 
and effeminacy of an over refined age 
have a strong tendency to undermine. 
It is the antidore, it 1s the invigora- 
ting medicine of a people sunk in 
peace, too apt to forget those virtues 
which, though the highest of our na- 
ture, are never properly estimated but 
in the day of a nation’s trial. It trans- 
fers thus the advantages of a state of 
war to a period of peace; and when 
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the day comes that the energies of a 
nation are demanded, they need only 
to be called forth, and not to be ac- 
quired. An habitual contemplation 
of death, a training of the mind to 
encounter it, and a knowledge that 
there are occasions when we shall be 
called to encounter it, are necessary 
to the existence of bravery. { can- 
not be acquired at once. It must by 
Jong habit make, as it were, a part of 
the system. J attribute it principally, 
therefore, to the habits and modes of 
thinking on this subject, prevalent 
among the nations of Europe, that 
bravery is almost constitutional to 
them. Hence their superiority over 
the Asiatic nations, and their preserv- 
ing, in astate of greater luxury and 
effeminacy than was ever known in 
the worst days of Greece and Rome, 
an audacity and intrepidity which 
these nations forfeited wiih the'r sim- 
plicity of manners, and which was 
thought inseparable from them. 
And,while we encourage duelling 
mong the higher classes of the commu- 
nity, let us not look down with con- 
tempt upon the humble modes of it 
resorted to by the people. Let us en- 
courage thera to assert their rights, and 
to stand up manfully in their defence 
whenever theirconsequence is invaded. 


. 
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While we extol the gymmastic and pu- 
gilistic exercises of antiquity, let us be- 
ware of censuring our own. Let us ra- 
ther encourage the lower orders to fa- 
miliarize themselves with their ener- 
gies,and to know to turn to the greatest 
advantage their vigour and their acti- 
vity. The lower orders of England 

















are brave from their childhood: they 
are brave, however, without being 
feroci They fight on the most 


trifline oceasions, but their battles are 


t 
more for the acquisition of honour 
than from raotives of veneeance. The 
bentticial conseguences of this univer- 
sal taste for pugilism in that country 
is incalculable, and I am glad to see 









t! at if is dif u 
here. Such a practice cannot be too 
much encouraged in a country. It 


has, indeed, met with much encou- 
cement from the higher orders of 
southern brethrei:, often from the 
and exaited views; and 





our 


most 


liberal 


aia 
I am inclined to think, that a man 
gannet more effectual'y display his 
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patriotism than by following their 
example. 
J.B. 


Edinburgh, July 9, 1810. 





al Pasecyric upon Osscuniry iz 
STYLE, 


& <7 HAT Sancho Panza said of 
4 sleep may be remaiked of ob- 


scurity, that it covers a man over like 
a cloak; it is an ie garment, 
which ai] may wear without dread of 
detection, concealing net only its 
owner, but itself, for we can nu more 
perceive obscurity than we can see 
darkness. Milton, indec d, “pe aks of 
darkness visible, but Milten was a 
poet, and had been more than once 
to Ireland 

It is worthy of observance, that to 
the ignorant and injudicious, obscu- 
rity induces a tram of disagreeable 
ideas, such as melancholy, dullness, 
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defencelessness, fear, cowardice, and 
treachery, ilst critics and gram- 
marians, knowing that this word ob- 
scurity is but a corruption of security, 
never reflect upon it, without its con- 





ducting their imaginations to thoughts 
of independence, firmness, ingenu- 
ousness, courage, confidence, and 
safety. So darkness, the dread of 
schoolboys and foolish women, is the 

and soul of generals, pickpockets, 





lif 
and highwaymen : it must, in truth, 
be owned, that the parallel does not 
run, as it is termed, upon all fours; 
for though obscurity is well compared 
with darkness, critics do not entirely 
resemble pickpockets or highway- 
minen. 

And now, before I proceed to enu- 
merate the advantages arising from 
obscurity in language, I shall endea- 
vour to eradicate whatever preposses- 
sions my readers may entertain ia 
favour of writers eminent for simpli- 
city. 

The most important of these is 
Swift, who, led astray by an hypothe- 
sis which I shal] presently demonstrate 
to be fallacious, is the father of a 
style in writing altogether unlike 


every thing which preceded him, and 
which, thanks to the good taste of 
the generation, few, very few, have 
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thought of imitating since. Nor is it 
wonderful, that what from its ease 
and artlessness seems best adapted to 
the comprehensions of women and 
children, should gain but a small 
number of admirers, since what all 
understand there can be little merit 
in understanding ; and the pleasure 
of unfolding mysteries is so indige- 
nous to man, that it is a — ques- 
tion, whether GEdipus would not wit- 
tingly have murdered his father and 
slept with his mother, rather than 
have foregone the delight of solving a 
riddle. 

The hypothesis which misled the 
Dean was this, ‘‘ that the end of Jan- 
guage is the short and expeditious 
communication of our ideas.” Now 
the direct opposite to this is true ;- for 
language being the cord which fastens 
our ideas together, like all other cords 
that is the best which is most diffi- 
cult to be unravelled; and as words 
are rather the dress than the vehicle 
of thought, it must be granted, that 
the chief purpose of dress is to con- 
ceal, whence it is evident that he who 
writes and betrays his sentiments is 
no wiser than the madman who wore 
his apparel so as to expose his obsce- 
nities, 

It is an observation of Dr. Johnson, 
who will not be accused of partiality 
in this, *‘that no one has written so 
much, and borrowed so little, as 
Swift ;” and it perhaps arises from 
want of practice in the art, that when 
he does borrow, he borrows without 
consideration or judgment. Had he 
trusted to his own understanding, 
never would the Dean have blundered 
into a supposition, which I have al- 
ready proved so absurd; but blinded 
by his impetuosity to draw inferences 
and reduce to practice, he bears off 
in triumph a postulatum of Locke, 
without once perceiving that it was 
offered in joke!!! 

I am aware that my readers, if 
prone to seriousness, will fee} irritated 
at my treating the essay on the human 
understanding as a jest book ;_ but 
surely their anger will be without re- 
flection, since in fayour of Locke it 
may be urged, that an author can no 
more be grave than wise at all times : 
there is an allowed inconsistency in 
human nature, prompting us to smile 
upon the most serious, and weep on 
Universar Mas. Vor. XIV. 
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the lightest occurrences: who that 
had observed the ineffable sorrow of 
Ulysses upon the loss of his dog, 
would have deemed it possible that he 
could receive the news of Penelope’s 
death with a broad grin? 

«« That men,” says Locke, “ in 
framing different complex ideas, and 
giving them names, have been much 
governed by the end of speech in ges 
neral (which is a very short and expe- 
dite way of conveying their thoughts 
one to another) is evident.” 

Now I would ask whether it be 
conceivable that a writer of the first 
character for perspicuity and distinct- 
ness would, unless designing a joke, 
have introduced an idea after this 
higgledypiggledy method; would have 
contemptuously imprisoned it within 
the walls of a parenthesis, the very 
emblem of obseurity and confusion ? 

Another author of simplicity is 
Sterne, of whom, however, little need 
be said, as he is a weak opponent, and 
defeats himself; for, though his lan- 
guage be unstudied and obvious, its 
evil tendency. is gloriously counter- 
poised by the perplexity of his designs 
—his continued shiftings of the sce. 
nery and personages—his digressiens 
like an idle boy in pursuit of butter. 
flies—his * * * * * *—his ambigui- 
ties, acataleptics, and eatachresis. 

To prove that the end of language 
is not intelligibleness, we neal. Bet 
observe the universal practice; for 
whatever notion contradicts it is fair 
to consider as originating in error: 
delighted to be incomprehensible, do 
we not talk Latin to ladies, and give 
orders to our servants in French, or, 
at all events, so mangle their own 
language that they do not understand 
if they hear it?, Ask a physician the 
state of your health, or a lawyer the 
state of your cause, and you shall be 
so pestered with the phlegmons, 
phthisics, and cartarrhs of the one, 
and the ne exeats, certioraries, sub- 
peenas, and allocaturs of the other, 
that you shall neither know whether 
you have gained your cause nor re- 
gained your health, nor whether you 
are dying under the one, or cast un- 
der the other—a mode of proceeding 
which all must applaud, since it some- 
times creates mistakes, producing in- 
finite sport, as in the case mentioned 
oo where the docter hay- 
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ing reported that his patient had in- 
jured the abdominal muscle, the wife 
repeated the information, slightiy 
changing abdominal into abominable. 

Rabelais, sensible that the great end 
of language was to puzzle and con- 
found, petitioned for entrance to a 
monastry with such dexterity as to 
be utterly incomprehensible: this he 
was the better able to perform in 
being master of some ten or a dozen 
languages: to a Greek, who first ap- 
peared to answer his inquiries, he 
spoke high Dutch, to a Dehae 
Italian, to an Italian Welch, to a 
Welchman Syriac, to an Assyrian 
Spanish, toa Spaniard Sancrete, and 
in short succeeded to such admira- 
tion as to be kastinadoed from the 
grate for an impertinent. 

I maintain that mankind have a na- 
tural relish for obscurity, else how 
happens it, since all write with a de- 
sire to be read, that books are hour] 
published, designedly free from all 
perspicuity and order; I say design- 
edly, for that they are not necessarily 
so-is evident by the usual! afterbirth of 
a volume, consisting in notes, anno- 
tations, remarks, additions, allusions, 
and explications, which, were it not 
to flatter the prevailing bias I speak 
of, might just as well have been in- 
corporated with the work itself. 

Again, if any one have so little 
judgment as to write with the smal]- 
est clearness or certainty, a swarm of 
commentators immediately surrounds 
him like gnats about a candle, not 
indeed to extinguish what light there 
is, but to increase it—a proceeding by 
no means incongruous to their design ; 
for, 2s nothing blinds sooner than too 
much light, so an author is best 
obumbrated by explanation. Sensible 
of this, they seize upon the most self- 
evident and luminous parts, and art- 
fully encircle them with the rays of 
illustration, till the mind, aching with 
the dazzling brilliancy of its objects, 
can distinguish nothing. Hence he 
who, from some unaccountable pre- 
judice or defect in taste, would under- 
stand what he reads must shut up all 
expositions of his author, as the phi- 
losopher closed his eyes that he might 
see the better. 

As best productive of obscurity and 
confusion, | would advise a rigid ap- 
plicaiion for the acquirement ot the 
florid and turgid style, being’con- 
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vinced that nothing more convenient. 
ly conceals dullness and ignorance 
than metaphor, antithesis, prosopo- 
poeia, and a thousand others. Who, 
amidst his blaze of figures and altiso- 
nants, observes that the mind of Har- 
vey was devoted to St. Vitus, that his 
ideas.are perpetually dancing the hay, 
or that his language is obscure as the 
time-eaten epitaphs upon his favourite 
tombs. 

It may sound ridiculous to assert 
that a style incumbered with words 
is attained with more felicity than 
that which has simplicity and ease for 
its basis: yet so it is: and I have it 
from good authority, that those who 
write with least ornament and cir- 
cumlocution set down their ideas, at 
first, with great verbosity and length, 
and upon a review of their language, 
to the great waste and injury of time, 
are forced to reduce it to conciseness 
and precision. It was upon this prin- 
ciple that a celebrated Frenchman 
apologized for the length of his letter, 
by saying he had not time to write a 
shorter. 

If then your ideas be poor and vul- 
gar, let’ your language be sonorous 
and splendid, as they who have the 
emptiest pockets wear the gayest 
clothes ; for no one in his senses ever 
imagined a low thought adorned with 
flowery diction to be still a low 
thought, any more than he would 
esteem a clown in lace a clown, ora 
weak man in impenetrable armour 
stilla weak man. If your notions be 
few and scunty, your expression 
should be copious, voluble, and lux- 
uriant, as you may observe that they 
who have the thinnest legs wear the 
greatest number of stockings : nay, 
if your ideas be ever’so excellent, 
neglect not the art of indistinctness, 
for as virtues are seen to most advan- 
tage in adversity, the shade of life, 
good sentiments are best observed in 
obscurity, the shade of writing. Pros- 
perity and perspicuity are sunshines, 
which, by setting objects in too gla- 
ring a point of view, perplex and con- 
fuse the eye of observation. 

To conclude, as some dishes at once 
satisfy and excite the appetite, so ob- 
scurity, Whether yon wish to be or 
not to be understood, is alike desi- 
rable, and they give no mighty proof 
of their good sense who think others 
wise. Momus, 
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CRITICISM. 


* Nulli negebimus, nulli differemus justitiam.” 


The Reat State of France in the 
Year 1809; with an Account of the 
Treatment of the Prisoners of War, 
and Persons otherwise detained in 
France. By Cuarves Sturt, Esq. 
late M.P. for Bridport, resident in 
France before the War, and detained 
nearly Seven Years as a Hostage. 
5th edition, pp. 168. 1810. 


V THEN Mr. Pitt, of immortal 

memory, in the anguish of his 
mind, exclaimed, ** Oh my country,” 
though it is not probable that he had 
its weak writers as well as its weak 
defenders in view, still it is much to 
be appreheided whether the former 
will not ultimately do it more injury 
than the latter. This reasoning may 
probably apply to many of the pam- 
phlets launched in this new war of 
words ; but to none more apprepri- 
ately than the present production, 
called «The Real State of France in 
1809,” and said to be written by 
Charles Sturt, Esq. lately a resident 
in France. His name, however, is to 
the work ; and provided the assertions 
be palatable, and the time of publica- 
tion well chosen, it was not to be 
supposed the public would be so cri- 
tical as to entertain doubts on a na- 
tional subject. Yet, to believe the 
reality of the picture this work con- 
tains, it would be necessary for us to 
undergo a kind of magical transfor- 
mation. Almost every -— is so 
differently represented by Mr. Sturt 
to what it has been by preceding 
writers, that it is of course necessary 
to believe, seriously, that hitherto we 
have been under the highest degree 
of deception, with respect to the in- 
terior of France ; and therefore, if it 
were possible, in order to appreciate 
the value of the supposed Mr. S.'s ea- 
clusive information, we ought to drink 
largely of the waters of Lethe, and 
forget nearly every thing we had read 
and heard of before respecting France! 


Consistently with this idea of im- 
plicit faith and perfect confidence in 
the writer's assertions, it was thought 
quite unnecessary to satisfy the rea- 
der’s natural curlosity to know when 
and by what means Mr. Sturt escaped 


out of the hands of these French can- 





nibals, where he landed, and what 
were his feelings when he first found 
himself upon his native shore, the 
grateful effusions that escaped him on 
this occasion, &c. &c. &c. On the 
contrary, leaving his readers to sup- 
pose he might have reached this coun- 
try in a balloon‘cr a fishing boat, and 
that he is not actuated by the com- 
mon feelings of humanity, he comes 
directly to his point, and give us to 
understand, that instead of being op- 
pressed by unnecessary severity and 
the most rigorous confinement, as it 
would appesr in the sequel, he has 
been, no doubt, at his ease, at his 
reading several publications, English 
of course, and that ‘an opinion 
seems to be gaining ground here that 
France is a happy nation, that the 
people contented with their 
change; that the price the revolution 
has cost the nation in blood and trea- 
sure has been well worth the object 
attained; and that the arts, internal 
commerce, and agriculture, flourish 
in a wonderful degree; and that to do 
away this misrepresentation is the 
object of the following sheets.” 

This pamphlet, it is hoped, will be 
a terrible warning to Bonaparte, not 
to imprison any more Englishmen of 
such abilities as those of Mr. Sturt; 
for, though confined to Verdun, and 
for several months c/osely in the 
fortress of Bitche, it seems he could 
see every thing that was passing else- 
where, just as if he had been present! 
For instance, *‘ the soldier with his 
great whiskers, and his sabre drag- 
ging along the ground to the annoy- 
ance of every one.” And so by these 
means, as Mr. Sturt says, ‘‘ the sol- 
dier has all the law on his side, if law 
it can be called.” As to the poorer 
sort of people, they are (again it 
seems) honoured with the title of la 
canaille, which Mr. S. thinks ‘ the 
most opprobricus and contemptible 
term in the French language!” It is 
true that he adds, just after making 
these assertions,—‘“‘ to carrectness of 
style I renounce all claim.” 

We should rather suppose it hyper- 
bele than falsehood, when Mr. S. 
claims credit for the truth of his states 
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ments respecting France at large; 
because, notwithstanding his close 
confinement at Bitche, &c. they are, 
he says, ‘‘ formed from my own ob- 
servations on innumerable occasions :” 
he adds, “<I have been supported in 
all my assertions by hundreds of my 
countrymen, who have _ travelled 
through the interior of France,.”— 
Where and when he gave these nu- 
merous audiences to his countrymen 
is not mentioned. He adds, “I want, 
however, no support; I have seen the 
misery and distress I describe with 
my own eyes.”’ Still astonishing! who 
can now say that miracles have 
ceased ? 

As to the superior talents of Bona- 
parte, Mr. S. is perfectly amusing and 
agreeable, and very justly confines 
them to the things of which he has 
simply Aeard. He says, 

** T hear so much on these topics 
from some of my countrymen, that I 
should almost be tempted to believe 
they had been favoured with the order 
de legion d'honneur. 1 own IT am not 
one who view him as the consummate 
character and great man which so 
Maly conceive him to be. His con- 
duct on the overturning of the direc- 
tory and establishing himself first con- 
sul, was marked with indecision and 
persona! fear; and if it had not been 
for the bold and decisive character of 
his brother Lucien, he would have 
consulted his personal safety by a 
flight, which be had actually com- 
menced: he was forced back, agita- 
ted, pale, and incapable of speaking. 
Lucien, who filled the chair, haran- 
gued the assembly, and dissolved 
them, while Napoleon was surrounded 
by the grenadiers. It was Lucien Bo- 
naparte then who fixed his brother on 
the destinies of France, and no bold 
and daring conduct of his own. Num- 
bers who were present, and some 
members of the assembly have fre- 
quently declared to me, they never 
saw aman betray so much agitation 
and alarin as Bonaparte did on that 
occasion. 

* His desertion frgm his brave 
troops in Egypt marked him deficient 
in greatness of soul, and of generosity 
towards an army which kad planted 
so many laurels on his brow on the 

lains of Italy. It was a base and dis- 
nourable flight. The massacreing 
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40,000 Turks in the battles he gained 
in Egypt, with veteran troops opposed 
to a poor Mahometan rabble, deficient 
in every thing but courage, was no- 
thing to boast of. But when this va- 
pouring general tried his fortune 
against European troops in Egypt, he 
met with nothing but discomfiture 
and disgrace. His attack of St. Jean 
d'Acre, shewed him deficient of even 
military talents. It dishonoured him 
as a soldier. 

** At the battle of Marengo he was 
equally wanting of that decision which 
characterises a real great man. For, 
after having been beaten, and having 
seen his army fly, instead of shewing 
amind fuli of resources and vigour, 
he was forced from the field of battle, 
frantic and bereft of all reason, not 
knowing where to go, or how to make 
the smallest attempt to recover his 
disaster. His troops were flying inall 
directions, when Dessaix appeared 
with a reinforcement of 10,000 men. 
He censured Bonaparte for his con- 
duct, in terms harsh and violent, and 
immediately charging the Austrians, 
recovered the lost battla I have 
heard it declared by many officers 
who were in that batt!e, that Dessaix 
did not receive his moriai wound from 
an enemy. 

** At the battle of Asperne, where 
he Jost the flower of his imperial 
guard, and one of his ablest generals 
whom he feared, he again lost his 
head, and was perfectly frantic. It 
was to Messina he then owed the safety 
of himself, his army, and his empire. 

** Surely in these four great crises 
of his life, the want of judgment, cool- 
ness, and self-command, which he is 
well known to have exhibited, prove 
him to be very deficient in what con- 
stitutes a really great character. L 
cannot but consider his rising to bis 
present power, more to be attributed 
to the extraordinary circumstances of 
the time and to the talents that sur- 
round him, than to any commanding 
genius or ability of his own. 

** It is to be recollected that it was 
not one man who composed the famous 
Dictionnaire de t Academie. ‘That 
work was the result of the labours of 
forty, in the same manner many have 
contributed to the creation of the 
present state of France, both civil and 
military. Bonaparte has assisted litile 
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in producing that great colossal power, 
though circumstances have placed it 
under his direction. He has hada 
weapon put into his hands, which it 
was scarce possible to wield without 
success.” 


Mr. Sturt proceeds thus, ‘* The 
cruelty exercised towards English pri- 
soners of war, and the hostages, shall 
form a consideration distinct trom the 
picture [ mean to exhibit of the real 
sitaation of France; and I shall be 
much disappointed if my countrymen 
do not, one and all, feel indignant at 
the wanton Larlarity practised against 
ali ages and sexes.” 

But though the charges brought 
against General Wirrion, the com- 
mandant of Verdun, may be well 
founded, yet, as the writer is every 
where running a comparison between 
England and france, he should have 
known that General Wirrion was re- 
moved by his government; and that 
complaints elsewhere against the go- 
vernor of a prison, the very name of 
which used to be disgusting to an 
Englishman, could not effect his re- 
moval! It is probably to Verdan 
alene, that Mr. S. wishes to confine 
the particular charge, that our coun- 
trymen were lodgea in filthy stalles, 
often without straw, confined in close 
places, not permitted to go out, and 
nothing allowed but bread and water. 
But he goes on to assert, ‘ that in 
some towns they were secured in 
loathsome civil prisons among wretch- 
ed animals (what animals?) dying 
with disease and filth.” The seamen 
too, like the French conscripts, ‘‘ have 
been conducted from one extremity 
of France to another, chained by the 
neck, fect, &c.”” Now this may be 
the truth, but not the whole truth. 
But, because in England we frequent- 
y see recruits that have deserted, and 
others walk handcuffed along the 
streets, and thus conveyed from town 
to town, could we therefore give cre- 
dit to a French prisoner, who, on 
getting back to his own country, 
shouid assert, in general terms, that 
recruits for the British army were 
conveyed from place to place in 
irons. One circumstance, not- 
withstanding the nullity of many of 
the reflections which this pamphlet 
sontains, will yery forcibly strike an 
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attentive reader; viz. that though 
these refiections are, some of them 
literally, and others in substance, 
taken from English newspapers, 
yet, in respect to the French mode 
of treating our prisoners, © 
mention the testimony of private 
persons, the newspapers thenicelves 
have recently stated facts in ¢ vect 
opposition to Mr. Sturt’s assertions 
The liberation and kind treatinent of 
a number of fishermen takea by the 
French, belonging to ove of our 
Kentish ports, is one of these circem- 
stances. An event still more recent, 
was an act of the French Emperor, 
in person, when, as a reward for the 
exertions of severalof our seamen at 
a fire, they received their liberty and a 
sum of money, each man, tantamount 
to their pay for six months. 

Mr. Sturt implicates the Gendar- 
merie in the same censure which he 
bestows upon the French military for 
cruelty towards the English. It is, 
perhaps, the first time such a charge 
has been brought. Mr. J. Worsley, 
in his Account of the State of France 
and its Government, &c. who had 
also been detained @s a a hostage, and 
published in 4:00, speaking of the 
Gendarmeri#, observes, ‘© In some 
instances Our countrymen have beex 
ii] used by them; but it must be con- 
fessed, that, in. general, they have 
met with humane and liberal treat- 
ment. The English, he says, in 
general, ‘‘ having been indulged in 
taking one of them from the place 
where they were arrested to the town 
where they were to be confined, in 
these cases, as it was an extra service, 
they were expected to pay, fora 
horseman six livres a day, and fora 
footinan four.—The author was re- 
—_ to pay three louis for the in- 

ulgence of having one of these for a 
companion, who was an intelligent. 
man, and from whom he derived 
some of the information which is 
now communicated to the public.” 

As to the political reasoning of this 
writer, it may be appreciated by the 
frequent insinuation, ‘‘ that the peo- 

le of France and the enemies of 
renkeve can have no hope but in 
the hand of a second Charlotte Cordé.” 
By way of conclusion, also, in p. 137, 
a hope is expressed, that **a fanatic 
may arise, and putsn end ta the life 
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of a man whose whole conduct has 
been one scene of perfidy, oppression, 
and cruelty towards every nation he 
has ever interfered with.” 

But, if Bonaparte be deficient in 
his morals, aud lost to all human feel- 
ing, it seems .‘¢ his pious generals and 
soldiers are fatigued, worn out with 
sanguinary wars, which they find lead 
no nearer to the blessings of peace 
than at their commencement. The 
generals,” it seems, who are becom- 
ing excellent divines and casuists, 
feel that murder and plunder, how- 
ever successful, produces neither tran- 
quilltty to the soul, nor respect from 
mankind.” This is like asserting, 
that merchants, tradesmen, &c. how- 
ever profitable their avocations are, 
feel, nevertheless, that they do not 
produce tranquillity to the soul, * and 
they would therefore be happy to 
unite with the people” to desiroy the 
eonsumer of their merchandise and 
manufactures! In page 68, we are 
told that “ the senseless cry of liberty 
of the seas and freedom of commerce 1s 
treated in France with great /evity. 
Give us peace wiih England, say the 
people, and the liberty of the seas fol- 
low.” Inthe very next page we are 
informed that the French regime, or 
government, constantly frightens and 
agitates the soul of every man in the 
nation ; so that if the levity of the 
French just before spoken of be 
founded, they laugh, tremble, and 
reason all in a breath! 


At length, compeiled to admit that 
our gallant countrymen in Spain 
receive the kindest and most gene- 
rous treatment from the French,” 
page 88, he would have it believed 
that. other feelings, besides a prin- 
ciple of honour, operated in this in- 
stance, viz. the dread of retaliation, 
just as if the English, who have so 
many prisoners in their care, could 
retaliate in Spain only, and in no other 
place ! 

This author’s attempt at a vindica- 
tion of the seizure of the King of 
Denmark’s fleet is the lamest imagi- 
nable; he having found it necessary 
to qualify it by admitting, ‘ that it 1s 
to be lamented, that justice in poli- 
tics is tuo seldom considered, and the 
terrible times we live in, and the daily 
encroachments of Bonaparte render 
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an attention to strict justice impos. 
sible !” 

This writer may, if ever any re. 
proaches should arise in his own mind, 
reflect that he is not the only bad 
advocate, who may have contributed 
to the ruin of a good cause. How- 
ever, one of the most singular circum- 
stances attendant upon this pamphlet, 
professedly written in France previous 
to February last, is the manifest allu- 
sion which it contains to the state of 
parties, &c. and the sentiments of the 
friends of Sir F. Burdeit, arising from 
events of recent date. One ierit 
after all must be allowed this writer; 
he has found an odject for the present 
war! It is so great and worthy of its 
author, as he tells us in page 69, 
‘*that the French, who are not in 
their hearts enemies to England, de- 
voutly hope the nation (the English) 
may accomplish it, viz. ** a universal 
peace established on principles of mu- 
tual interest throughout the xlole.” 
To which we add,—Soit ainsi. 


W.H.R. 





A SHORT TREATISE on the Passions 
illustrative of the Hwman Minp, 
By a Lady. 2vels. izmo. 1810. 


| ie would not be easy to support a 
complaint for want of variety in 
this work. Numerous are the sub- 
jects which are touched upon. All 
the passions of the human mind, 
good and bad, noble and insignificant, 
generous and mean, pass before us 
with something Jike magical a 
There is plenty of assertion and little 
inquiry. We are expected to believe, 
but we are not previously convinced. 
There is much confidence in the 
writer, which is not always supported 
by corresponding merit. 

Yet we have perused these volumes 
with some degree of pleasure. Some 
parts are good; and the best of the 
whole is the difference of character 
between man and women. ‘Lhe con- 
tending claims are impartially ba- 
lanced. Before, however, we speak 
of the body of the work, we will ad- 
vert to the Introduction, in which are 
two or three things not exactly as 
they should be. 

At p. xxxiv, the writer says, ‘ no 
transition can be more monstrous 
than that from the army-to the 
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church ; where 4 man, from conve- 
nience, quits the former for the latter, 
no probity, no sincerity can be ex- 

cted from him.” This is a sweep- 
ing and unqualified assertion, and not 
founded upon any known principles 
of conduct. Men act generally from 
convenience. ‘Ve seldom do any 
thing, voluntarily, which is incon- 
yenient ; and it may even be conve- 
nient for a man to be honest as a 
clergyman, though, as a soldier, such 
convenience was not so palpable.— 
Besides, it is a harsh induction that 
aman is to be incapable of integrity 
and honesty because he finds a life 
of retirement, and, it may be, of 
greater affluence, more convenient 
than one of bustle aud poverty.— 
Something similar to the above is the 
assertion that a ‘“ learned” physician 
is generally a materialist, Such affir- 
mations, unsupported by any thing 
like reason or argument, do not ten 
to convey an idea of a strong and dis- 
criminating mind, but rather impress 
us with the notion of a hasty judge- 
ment, which has neither the incii- 
nation nor the power to pursue the 
truth through a successive series of 
inductions. 

As one specimen of the authox’s 
manner we will select the following : 


* AGE AND YOUTH. 
Age is yenerable—Youth is lovely ! 
Theophrastes. 

** YounG women are romantic, old 
women are often insipid; and neces- 
sarily from the same cause—want of 
mind. The same vacuity which ren- 
ders their early years the prey of pre- 
posterous hopes and fond imagination, 
leaves their advanced years cold and 
unproductive, when the season is past 
when expectation is plausible and ad- 
venture applicable. This must un- 
avoidably happen where love and va- 
nity are the predominant springs of 
action, in a state of society where the 
gratification of those impeti is left to 
personal attractions. 

“That susceptibility which fixes a 
young woman's whole attention on 
admiration is the source of all her 
animation; even where no object is 
present by whom it can be iminedi- 
ately gratified, the pleasing contem- 
piation of past or expected conquest 
Sives that smile, that look, that play- 
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fulness which diffuses so exquisite a 
charm over the society of female 
youth. 

“* Men derive their spirits from 
more durable objects; business, pub- 
lic concerns, literature, &c. hence an 
old woman, who can neither love nor 
be loved, is ten times more dull and 
vacuous than an old man, who has 
still the world around him, and who is 
capable of taking as lively an interest 
in itasever. Accordingly we do nof 
find that flatulence and monotony in 
old men that is to be seen in old wo- 
men. 

** What we here advance is only in 
a gencral sense: though there would 
be little error in an almost indiscri- 
minate charge of dulness against old 
women; for the want of solid pursuits 
and liberal education leaves them no 
resource when deprived of what used 
to occupy their ideas. Women have 
a kind of false medium surrounding 
their character in youth, and in age 
they seem to possess no character at 
all; whilst men generally rise through 
life to a climax; and the longer they 
live, the fuller of character they ap- 
pear. 

s* At morn the rose, with freshest hue, 
Exults ia beauty’s power 5 
At eve, dishevell’d to the view, 
It dies, and charms no more. 
Sad emblem of the female race, 
Vhen beauty reigns alone; 
For time despoils the fairest face, 
And hurls them from their throne.” 


In the next, which is upon the na- 
tional character of the English, we 
find nothing but what has been a 
hundred times repeated of poor John 
Bull; and, in some cases, the author 
has mistaken the influence of indi- 
vidual character for that which she 
terms national. 


The ‘* Difference of Character be- 
tween Man and Woman” is really 
wel] written; and if the author be 
actually a Lady, we cannot but ad- 
mire the impartiality with which she 
confirms man in that pre-eminence 
which he bas claimed and does not 
stem disposed to abdicate. We 
shrewaly suspect, however, that this 
candour is no more than a sop, art- 
fully thrown out to those formidable 
Ceréeri the critics. Man is first told 
of his dominion, but then, he is cun- 
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ningly reminded that to be merciful 
though powerful is magnanimous.— 
The following remarks are most as- 
suredly just :— 


«* Man cares not how reserved wo- 
men are to others, nor how unreserved 
they are to himself; therefore when 
he comes to speak how he would have 
them be, he is perpetually embroiling 
his judgment with his fancy. At one 
time he describes them as being all 
power and dignity, commanding awe 
and restraining presumption ; that is, 
when he thinks on the approaches of 
other men: at another time he de- 
scribes them as all softness, love, 
meekness, &c. that is, wher he thinks 
on his approach. But, in the name 
of natural reason, how can the same 
person compreheid the most positive 
and the most negative qualities? Will 
the same being be formed of energy 
to command even involuntary awe, of 
force, to restrain the most ardent pre- 
sumption, and, when convenience re- 
quires, also display the tamest sub- 
niission, perfect and willing subjes- 
tion, and be unconscious that they 
have a will of their own? 

“Tf men will have women possess 
so much majesty and authority as to 
command, restrain, and overawe at 
one time, they must expeci a little oi 
that habit of command to remain with 
them atall times; for there never yet 
was a horse that was both strong and 
weak, swift and slow; nor a woman 
that was both majestic and humble, 
commanding and submissive, over- 
awing and meek. Meekiess is always 
meekness; and not sometimes meek- 
ness and sometimes authoriiy. It may 
he said that none are more merciful 
than the biave, and that there is nota 
wider space between meekness and 
dignity than between the soft iinpulse 
of generosity and heroism: ‘but it isa 
mistake; the conqueror who spares, 
spares like a king; it isan act of em- 
pire: he is deeply conscious of his own 
supericrity, and therefore he believes 
himself able to bestow. The impulse 
is generous, hut it is strong; there is 
wo inconsistency in it; it is the same 
hercism that dares to suffer a foe to 
live, that dared to conquer him.— 
When courage has combined with 
generosity, it is still courage; but 
wheu meekuess has become authority, 
there is a transition that banishes the 
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former, because its nature is so dis- 
tinct, that it cannot associate with it. 
Meekness is no longer authoritative, 
nor authority meek; but courage may 
be generous, and generosity may be 
courageous.” 


To some of the sentiments con- 
tained in the following excerpt, also, 
we willingly assent :— 


** Could womer be admitted to an 
equality with men, be recognised as 
rational partners, divide with them 
the schemes of life, enjoying the full 
intercourse of intellect, it certainly 
would be a beautiful scene; besides, 
the collision of so many developed 
understandings would undoubtedly 
contribute to the advancement of civi- 
lization. We know not what revo- 
lutions in government might be saved, 
or to what sudden perfection laws 


might attain. But it is also true that - 


the present system of female subjec- 
tion is not without a considerable share 
of beauty. The idea of exalting man 
above the whole creation, without ex- 
ception and without an equal, is very 
grand and noble; nor can it be thought 
much degrad:tion to woman to obey 
so distinguished a lord. He is not her 
lord only, but the lord of the whole 
creation. Whenever a union happens 
between a man of a noble mind and 
humane temper, and a modest woman, 
disposed to acquiesce in his supre- 
macy, but with suficient mind to ur- 
derstand the value of his superiority, 
perhaps the most perfect state of hu- 
inan society is accomplished. For, 
according to the frailty of cur mortal 
conceptions, we cannot relish the idea 
of solitary majesty aud independence 
like that of the Deity, who is for ever 
happy in himself; whilst our finite 
ideas require to be supported by par- 
ticipation; and therefore protection 
and gratitude form a series of much 
more gratifying relations to our nature 
than unappreachable and incommu- 
nicable elevatiofi. If man stretches 
out his arm over woman, and woman 
leans upon his »csom, the picture is 
found on every heart in the world. 
Let that fecord vouch for its pro- 
priety. As to the abuse which mer 
of brutal temper and gross sullen 
minds make of their superiority over 
women, it must remain among the 
imperfections of this mortal siate, and 
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the remedy be looked for perhaps 
where all things shall be made perfect 
together. 

“Contemplate the following pic- 
ture.“ The lord of the creation rises 
to manhood; the graces of adoles- 
cence yet bloom on his cheek; his 
heart is touched at the sight of woman ; 
at the sound of her voice it vibrates 
with sensation ; he desires to be ami- 
able in her eyes, and becomes en- 
gaging; for the graces delight in re- 
warding theloves. She smiles, and it 
falls on his soul like the sun upon the 
earth. His existence derives an in- 
terest from her notice; it becomes a 
spur to his exertions. Toil and danger 
are sought by him, since they render 
him lovely toher. ‘Taught by her, he 
learns to serve his country; amongst 
his other rewards, he has a sweet satis- 
faction in appearing glorious to her. 
He advances to maturity; the objects 
of life gather round him; he sees her 
the mother of his children; her pious 
attention rears the hope of his future 
years—Is any man weary of the sub- 
ject? Man, the companion of wo- 
man, refreshes his labours, assuages 
his sorrows, and brightens his interests 
inher prevailing presence. Nay, he 
disdains not to display to her his 
deepest researches in science; for 
though her untaught mind may not 
always be equal to his attainments, 
yet a sentiment of admiration pro- 
duces in her a secret satisfaction that 
itis aot to mere brutal force she yields 
the empire, but that her lord is worthy 
of dominion. She feels his protection, 
and, in return, irradiates his leisure 
with cheerfulness; filling those mo- 
ments with interest which otherwise 
would yawn with vacuity. None like 
her can comfort the pillow of sickness. 
Her friendship is a respite and a rest. 
Urged by the thousand considerations 
that circle round her shrine, heroism 
transcends itself, and he sustains and 
performs more than philosophy ever 
taught him. His reward is her fair 
presence, in whose fair presence it is 
reward to live. The social duties are 
improved by this sentiment. What a 
man feels strongly inherent in his ewn 
breast, he naturally concludes to be 
common to all men; and hence a 
sympathy of lovers, husbands, and 
athers; the source of all that is noble 
Universat Mac. Vor. XIV. 
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and tender in society; thé principle 
of laws. 

** Man owes to woman his social vir- 
tues ; borrows from her his grace, aud 
shares with her his power. In age he 
remembers her long rivetted influence, 
and while he receives from her the last 
offices of humanity, he believes he 
shall meet her in that abede where 
the God on whom he relies will 
equally acknowledge both.” 


We were not a little surprised, 
however, to find, in what she calls 
the Recapitulation, the following in- 
terrogatory: — “Who say _severer 
things of imprudent females than 
men?” Who? Superfluous question ! 
Women are to women the direst of 
all foes. They persecute each other 
with relentless ferocity. What are 
the topics of their scandal conver- 
sations?. Not the actions of men: 
not their failings, their vices, their 
inconsistencies. No: it is sister wo- 
man that offers the fullest repast with 
which to gorge their appetites. A 
handsome and a witty woman will be 
sure to excite the malice of the ugly 
and the dull: but if she have erred— 
Oh! then the nectar of the Gods, 
presented by the hand of Hebe her- 
self, is not half so grateful to the 
assembled divinities, as her reputation 
is to an assembly of women. Then 
come the taunting sneer, the malicious 
insinuation, the open attack.—Then 
come all the names of opprobrium 
and disgrace which disappointed chas- 
tity or the rancour of a rival cat sug- 
gest. The eye brightens with antici- 
pated rapture at the mention of a 
name prepared for cutting up. Man 
disdains the scene. He scorns to 
insult the victim he has betrayed. 
He leaves to woman the office of 
trampling upon those who are already 
fallen. Wesel however, is not 
contented with attacking an over- 
thrown adversary: she delights to 
invent the stigma which is yet un- 
fixed upon the brow of innocence by - 
any actual deed. But, we will not 
further enforce what is an acknow- 
ledged fact. 


We will make one more extract 
from these volumes, which shall be . 
the following :—~ 


F 
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* OBSTINACY. 


To wilful men 
The injuries that they themselves procur’d 
Must be their schoolmasters. 
Shakspeare. 


** NoTHING is so obstinate as a fool, 
is the observation of ages past. Ob- 
stinacy arises from pride, and increases 
with time. Nothing is more difficult 
to overcome. You may meet with 
frequent instances of the morose being 
subdued by living in association with 
beloved objects, and even being 
brought to acknowledge the badness 
of their temper with real humility; 
but you will never find the obstinate 
confess any thing with a sincere in- 
tention of reformation. If they con- 
fess at all, it is only to laugh off repre- 
hension, and persist in the same all 
the days of their lives. It is an inve- 
terate disease, which taints every drop 
of blood in the frame. 

“* Obstinate people frequently have 
the misery of being convinced, though 
they will not own it. Indeed if they 
did not persist against conviction, they 
could not be called obstinate, but only 
ignorant; for no rational free agent 
ean be expected to act against con- 
viction. 

“‘ Conviction, to a candid and ge- 
nerous mind, is a delight; and the 
heroism that acknowledges an error is 
so full of social tenderness, that with 
all sincerity it binds the heart in cor- 
dial amity. To acknowledge an error is 
not an act of humility,but of real gran- 
deur; and the man who can disengage 
himself so far from the little prejudices 
of contention, feels an empire within 
which nothing can destroy. The man 
who, after long and brilliantly main- 
taining an argument, can at length 
publicly give it up, and meet with 
calmness the derision of his opponent, 
has more majesty than a diadeim, more 
glory than a court, more dominion 
than despotism itself. 

“Such is human frailty. But he 
ought not to have either majesty, or 
glory, or dominion; he cught neither 
to be ruffled by the insults of his ad- 
versary, nor to look down upon him 
with the morbid indifference of supe- 
riority: he should be gratefully intent 
on newly acquired truth, aad chris- 
tianly pitedus to the mistaken inso- 
lence of his antagonist. 
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“ Tolearn truth amidst reviling and 
opprobrium is great; but to do so with 
humility and undiminished love is di- 
vine, and communicates to mortal ex- 
istence the anticipated bliss of Heaven. 

“* A man never appears more fright- 
ful than when retaining his opinion in 
opposition to his reasen: at that mo- 
ment he is destitute of both virtue and 
reason, and has sentenced himself to 
forfeit the benefit of both. Yet very 
few people, though otherwise of an 
amiable disposition, can carry on a 
debate withont becoming infected with 
this weakness. In the course of build- 
ing up their argument, they become 
so attached to it, that they fancy their 
own credit is interwoven with its suc- 
cess. But argument ought to have 
the investigation of truth for its ob- 
ject, and not personal glory. Ifa man, 
argues for his own eciat, he is likely 
to end where he began; because he 
never thinks of stirring one step after 
truth, but rather resists its approaches, 
lest it should tumble bim from the 
pinnacle of fancied victory, which 
victory generally consists in defeating 
his own reason. 

** Every person who commences an 
argument, however conversant on the 
subject, shoula do it with an intention 
to learn; otherwise he had best give 
a lecture. What is argument but the 
collision of mutual understanding? 
the most important, the mest useful 
advantage of intellect. He that argues 
seeks the ideas of others, by which his 
own may be perfected. 

* It is singular enough that vanity 
should ever be so duped as to suffer 
false shame to rob her of real glory; 
and yet this happens whenever a man 
has sense enough to see his error, yet 
dares not toown it. For that obstinacy 
that defends a bad cause, is nothing 
more than the fear of the triumph of 
the other party; whilst in reality a 
man rises considerably in the scale of 
merit by having sagacity enough to be 
made aware of his mistake, and cou- 
rage sufficient to declare it. 

** Many people betray a certain ob- 
stinacy of mind by secret Satire or 
censure on the orders of a superior, 
which they are obliged to obey. Real 
sweetness and humility would show 
themselves by a faithful compliance 
with orders that are conclusive. 

** Civilization represses the opes 
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manifestation of obstinacy; but it is 
often to be traced in slight expressions 
and semi-actions. A very usual symp- 
tom of it is betrayed by people of con- 
siderable pretensions to civilization, 
even in very civilized company; and 
that is when a person has advanced 
some circumstance of information, of 
the most trifling- nature, and perfectly 
indifferent to himself and every one 
else; yet, because he has once ad- 
vanced it, should any one happen to 
question it, he will persist in it with 
an inflexibility that would sooner 
quarrel than rescind. This marks a 
man of narrow education, and can 
arise only from a secret jealousy of 
being thought either a.fool or an im- 
poster; a fear that would never enter 
the head of one who was not conscious 
of being such. 

“Obstinacy belongs to stupidity and 
ignorance. An informed and gene- 
rous mind is sufficiently conscious 
that it can afford to give up many 
points, and still have many left on 
which it is right; but when a man is 
not clearly sensible he is ever'right, 
he becomes tenacious of every thing, 
because, if defeated, he has no where 
to retreat, not being able to defend 
any argument better than that he 
gives up. 

“* Obstinacy is sensual; and, after 
engrossing and monopolising, is never 
satisfied. It deforms the temper, and 
is so prejudicial to the intellects as to 
render them of very little use. 

* Foe to himself, the stupid wretch 

Evasions from afar will fetch : 

Forgetting human foresight’s frail, 

* He will not own he e’er can fail ; 

But walls up error with his might, 

And for the fort will boldly fight. 

Undaunted still he shews his face, 

And triumphs in his own disgrace.” 


We observed, in several parts of 
this work, a licentious use of terms : 
such as inutile, unmated, &e. 





A Genuine Guipe to Heatt#: 
or, practical Essays on the most 
approved Means of preserving 
Health and preventing Disease. 
To which are added, cursory Ol- 
servations on Intemperance and va- 
rious Excesses, and the extraordi- 
nary Influence they have on the 

uman Frame; also, Strictures on 
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the peculiar Regimen and Manage- 
ment of pees 4 Women in Child- 
bed, and Infants, &c. &c. &e. B 
T. F. Caurcuitt, M.D. 1 vol. 
pp. 274. 1810. 


| We 9 of many parts of this 


rk, as Dr. Churchill seems 
not to be misled by any theoretical 
notions. His rules for health, diet, 
&c. are plain and practical, and are 
such as may be beneficially adopted : 
but we strongly censure the intro- 
duction of certain topics, which are 
highly dangerous in a book intended 
for general circulation. Such subs 
jects should never be discussed fas 


wos gb They are as likely to cor 
rupt the youthful mind as direct in- 
centives, 





A comrenpious History of the 
IsragLites. By Ropert ATKINS. 
Svo. 1810. 


HIS little work is said to derive 

its principal importance from 

“* a new era in the history of this re- 

markable race of people which has 

recently commenced, that will pro- 

bably produce a complete regene- 

ration in their modes of thinking and 
acting.” 

The author further states, that 
*‘ their moral degeneracy has been 
gradually diminishing for several 

ears past, and that the decree of the 

rench government, bearing date the 
30th of May, 1806, has already pro- 
duced a considerable change in their 
manners and habits on the continent, 
by placing them on an equality, in re- 
spect to civic rights, with the Catholic 
or any other religion.” He next pro- 
ceeds to state the particulars ef the 
meeting of the Sanhedrin at Paris, on 
the oth of February, 1807, and the 
different heads upon which their de- 
liberations turned, viz. marriages, 
polygamy, divorce, fraternity, moral, 
civil, and political relations; the par- 
ticulars of which articles are only to 
be found at length in a work pub- 
lished in 1807, entitled, ‘‘ The New 
Sanhedrin, or the Causes and Con- 
sequences of the French Emperer’s 
Conduct towards the Jews,” reviewed 
in our Magazine for April, 1808, and 
aecording to the article “ Jews,” in 
Nicholson’s ‘Encyclopedia, written 
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by Mr. W. Hamilton Reid. From 
this work the author of the Gompen- 
dious History has decently borrowed 
most of his matter, much of. his 
phraseology, and even several re- 
marks, without any kind of acknow- 
ledgement. 

nfortunately for this writer, he 
appears to mix the interests of the 
Jews of France with those of this 
country, by enlarging upon the recent 
occurrences in which they have been 
concerned. Carried away with his 
own ideas even of these events, he 
gives them a turn and a colouring 
manifestly inapplicable. He says, 
** the Sanhedrin have sopcmmnetiied 
the Jews to conform, in all respects, 
with the French civil code, morally 
and physically, except that of acknow- 
ledging Jesus Christ to be the Messiah, 
who they persuade themselves the 
have found in the person of Napoleon 
Buonaparte.—Strange,” he adds, “* as 
this may appear to Englishmen,” this 
prevalent opinion is not only among 
the illiterate and enthusiastic: Jews, 
but the “ literati” have encouraged 
it in their writings. Here follows 
a misapplied passage from the ‘‘ New 
Sanhedrin,” which runs thus: ‘‘They, 
the Jews, have even gone so far as to 
apply the meaning of the second 
Psalm of David (Quare fremuerunt 
Gentes) to this extraordinary man : 
but as a proof of the inaccuracy of 
the transcriber, there are only a few 
Joose or figurative phrases in the 
Hebrew addresses, odes, &c. hailing 
Napoleon the great prince their de- 
liverer, &c.; and, as to the adaptation 
of the second Psalm, the work from 
whence the idea has been borrowed 
expressly mentions it as having been 
done by M. Crouzet, Proviteur du 
Prytannée, upon which the Redac- 
teur of the Publiciste observed, ‘«‘ The 
intention of this translation is not 
difficult ta discover;” and, if one 
could divest oneself of the idea of a 
Psalm, one might easily suppose it to 
be a panegyric upon the Emperor of 
France, or an imitation of the He- 
brew. 

The stanza that follows is a pretty 
clear indication that this panegyric 
is that of a Frenchman, and not one 
of the Jewish literati :— 

6 she sont ces apprets formidable ? 
ourquoi d’un vain orgueil enfles, 
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Ces flots de peuple innombrable, 
Sont ils en tumulte assembles ? 

Les rois les princes de la terre 

Se sont leves; des cris de guerre 
Ont frappe la voute des cieux, 

O crime! O sacrilege audace 

C’est l’oint du seigneur que menace, 
Cet armament seditieux.” 


Still pursuing the favourite phan- 
tom which the author of this Com- 
pendious History of the Jews has 
called up, he asserts, “‘ They (the 
Jews) have laboured to prové that 
their promised restoration is accom- 
plished, and that the idea of their hav- 
mg the land of Palestine restored to 
them is fallacious. They assert, that 
the restoration of the Jews means the 
restoration of their rights and privi- 
leges in society, equally with ali the 
rest of the human race.” Now the 
real fact is, that the Jews have asserted 
no such thing, and that they have 
never Jaboured to prove any thing 
like the accomplishment of their pro- 
mised restoration; but the compiler 
of the Compendious History, as he 
before confounded M. Crozet with 
the Jewish literati, is now confound- 
ing the Jews with the author of the 
New Sanhedrin, &c. before men- 
tioned. He has in reality so far la- 
boured to correct the vuigar notions 
of the restoration of the Jews, as to 
occupy more than three chapters in 
his work, commencing at page 134 
and concluding at page 177. Hence 
the Monthly Reviewers for May 
1810 have justly inferred from the 
review of the New Sanhedrin, &c. 
&c. before referred to, that according 
to the author’s sentiments, not the 
Jewish doctors, *‘ that the prophecies 
do not import (as hitherto supposed) 
a literal return to Palestine, a literal 
reassembling of the twelve tribes, and 
a literal rebuilding of the temple; but 
that nothing more is meant than a 
moral regeneration of the descendants 
of Abraham; that the recal of the 
Jews is spiritual; that Jerusalem sig- 
nifies a state, not a place; and that it 
is not necessary the new Jerusalem 
should be erected where the old one 
stood.” 

These ideas of the completion of 
the prophetic scriptures, so far from 
being either French or Jewish, as the 
author of the Compendious History 
of the Jews represents them, that 
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they are to be found expressly in the 
writings of some of our best critics 
and most learned English divines, 
particularly Dr. Lightfoot and Bishop 
Warburton. Dr. Lightfoot. asserts, 
«that the calling of the Jews shall be 
in their places of residence —s 
Christians, and that calling, he added, 
shall not cause them to change place, 
but condition.” 

Bishop Warburton, in_his observa- 
tions upon the Jewish Naturalization 
Bill, thought that “ the future resti- 
tution of the Jews to divine favour 
would consist, not in being recalled to 
their own original country, but in 
being naturalized and incorporated 
into the various communities of the 
faithful.""—Vide Nicholson’s Ency- 
clopedia, article Jews. 

Though not altogether accurate, the 
author's account of the civil condition 
of the English Jews is, in a great 
measure, creditable to both, though 
he might have spared himself the 
pains of informing the public in 1810 
that they are content, ‘‘ that their lot 
had fallen in pleasant places.” ‘This 
acknowledgment was made for them 
by the author of the New Sanhedrin, 
upon the first appearance of that 
work in 1807. It is true, as he ob- 
serves, that the presiding Rabbi (of 
the German Jews), ‘ the Rev. Solo- 
mon Hirschell, is highly distinguished 
for his talents, his social virtues, and 
liberality of sentiment. From the 
highest to the lowest, the Jews in 
England are industrieus and attached 
to business, None of them are desti- 
tute of the means of subsistence, who 
are capable of walking the streets or 
using their hands. No Jews are seen 
asking alms. For the indigent sick, 
hospitals (he might have said an hos~ 
pital is provided). Free schools are also 
provided. There are likewise nume- 
rqus respectable artisans among the 
Jews of every description, but chiefly 
in the jewellery and gold, and trinket 
departments. The term jewel was 
no doubt derived trom their name, as 
they were probably the first who in- 
troduced such ornaments into use, 
and are now the most considerable 
dealers in them, both in the raw and 
manufactured state.” Their happy 
concition as to competence, and even 
wealth, notwithstanding tueir holidays 
and the loss of two. days in the 
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week on account of their sabbath, the 
author justly ascribes to their fruga- 
lity, industry, and perseverance in the 
means of obtaining wealth. If their 
thirst for this, as he asserts, is un- 
guenchable, the Jews probably will 
not allow the contrast between them 
and Englishmen in this respect, that 
is, ‘‘that the latter know where to 
stop.” Besides, an apology may be 
made for the Jews, viz. that where 
he is not a denizen by Jaw as well as 
by sufferance, he feels himself in a 
strange land, while common prudence 
and many unhappy precedents in the 
history of Christendom still call upon 
him to stand prepared for the worst. 

This Compendious History of the 
Israelites, upon the whole, contains a 
considerable portion of useful infor- 
mation, and is only likely to give of- 
fence from the accidental circum- 
stance of representing a number of 
respectable Bnglish subjects in the 
same picture with French Jews !— 
The history of the English Jews might 
have betn kept separate from theirs. 
They have never sanctioned their pro- 
ceedings, nor held any correspondence 
with them, and-this author might 
have made their loyalty a theme of 
panegyric equal with their industry 
and perseverance, 

We will venture to add, that had 
the author of this work been ac- 
quainted with the late ‘transactions 
between the English jews in this me- 
tropolis and that class of the Method- 
ists stiling themselves evangelical, he 
might have added much to the impor- 
tance of his sketch. ‘The erection of 
the Jewish hospital in Mile End 
Road, the establishment of a Me- 
thodistical- Society to convert the 
Jews, obtain their children, and raise 
money to induce Jewish men to marry , 
Christian women; and the contention 
which this new species of religious 
traffic and bribery has occasioned, 
would have amused the superficial 
arid interested the intelligent, particu. 
larly the best friends to good govern- 
ment and toleration: and those who 
look to the preservation of the mild 
influence of the church of England, 
and compare it with the contrary ef- 
fects produced by what is called po- 
pular preaching, or rather preaching 
Sor popularity, in order to obtain pa- 
tronage and a jesuitical ascendancy, 


Original Poetry. 


first over subjects and then over sove- 
reigns. The effects of this new se- 
rious confederacy are beginning to be 
pretty well appreciated. The Barris- 
ter’s Hints, &c. will not be lost: and 
we have the pleasure to find that they 
have been ably seconded by Mr. 


Thomas Witherby, author of ‘ An 
Attempt to remove Prejudices con- 
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cerning the Jewish Nation,” &c. par- 
ticularly in his late work, entitled 
«* The Wisdom of the Calvinistic Me- 
thodists. displayed,” in a letter ad- 
dressed to the Rev. Christopher 
Wordsworth, D.D. dean and rector 
of Bocking, of which we intend an 
account in our next, 

H. W. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


Execy on the Death of an ingenious young 
Friend. 


, HALL he, who own'd my kindred ge- 
nius, hie 
Unwept, unnotic’d, in the gelid grave ? 
Ah, no! the Muse he woo’d shall pensive 
sigh, 
And wrest his name from dark oblivion's 
wave, 


Nor shall the maid with a‘ulation swell, 
Nor yet with venal boasting fil! the ear, 

But musing, silent, on his mem’ry dwell, 
And blot his imperfections with a tear. 


The sweetest flow’r that decks the gay par- 
terre, 
That teems, like Iris, with unnumber'd 
dyes, 
When reft of beauty by a hand severe, 
Is cast far distant, and neglected lies. 


Not soshalt thou, my Laurustinus, sleep, 
Thy smiling virtues still our love de- 
mand, 
Oft o’er thy urn shall meek-ey’d Pity weep, 
Axd recollection, friendship’s sigh com- 
mand. 


A ffection’s sorrow's mantled round his heart, 
And sweet urbanity his actions blest, 
Nor ought a sweeter pleasure could impart, 
Than vielding to the wretched bosom— 

rest. 


Like tender blossoms in a forward spring, 
‘They fly before the hyperborean breeze, 
He felt the pow’r of death's destructive 

sting, 
Nor once repin’d at Heaven’s all just de- 
crees. 


Short was youth’s season ere his winter 
came, 

He felt the springs of nature waste away ; 

But Hope inspird him with her holy flame, 

And painted joys beyond the orb of day. 


The longest span a mortal ever knew, 
Flew like a meteor at the midnight hour, 

Appear’d unto the retrospective view, 
Asshort as his sun-beam ere ashow’r. 


Like him the monarch and the fetter’d 
slave, 
The giddy youth, and hoary-headed sage, 
Shall ultimately find the dreaded grave— 
Their best, tho’ last, terrestrial hermitage, 
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IRREGULAR Ope To Morninc. 


Now morn, her rosy steps in th’ eastern clime 
Advancing, sow'd the earth with orient pearl. 
Milion. 
HA®« ! his lusty voice I know, 
Chanticleer begins to crow; 
Th’ infant morn begins to clear, 
Nocturnal shadows disappear ; 
Th early lark is on the wing, 
Upborne in ether, ’gins to sing; 
And now Aurora’s brow looks fair, 
Pilenjoy the morning air: 
And view, below the eastern skies, 
The dial of the world arise. 
List, © list, the village clocks, 
Slowly tell the hour of four, 
Shepherds now, to ’tend their flocks, 
Briskly fly the cottage door. 


‘List, O fist, yon woods among, 


The linnet’s notes at early dawn; 
Swest, O sweet’s the milkmaid’s song, 

Who lightly trips yon flow’ry lawn. 
The laughing swains, the fertile plains— 
Forsakén nymph that’s left to mourn, 
Each flow’r that blows, the blushing rose— 
The dew-drop on the thorn, 
Compose the rose-lip’d milkmaid’s ditty 
Upon a summer’s morn. 


And now while Phebus ‘deigns to throw 
His beamings in the vale below, 
While balmy dews the flow’rets drink, 
By some romantic river's brink 

I dearly love to ramble ; 
Of innocence, to mark the type— 
To listen to the shepherd’s pipe, 

Amid where lambkins gamble. 
For who would shun the sweet delight, 
When morn dispels the dews of night, 

To breathe the placid air ; 

While o’er the hills, the dales and rocks, 
The huntsmen chace the subtle fox, 
Or e’en the tim’rous hare. 
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Then come Hygeia, charming maid, 

As ever trod the sylvan glade ; 

Come, and with thy infiuence charm, 

Thy vot’ry still from future harm. 

Come, O come, at spring or fall, 

Only ’tend thy suppliant’s call : 

Come and quell the taging storm, 

That soon must wreck this sickly form. 

And when sweet Aurora shall early rise up, 
And scorn with-old winter ere long to 

embrace, 
And the charming Diana, to sweeten life's 


cup, \ 
Shall lead forth her sons to the joys of 
the chace. 
Then will I seek some lonely spot, 
Where amaranthine flow’rets grow— 
Where fast beside the peasant’s cot 
There flows a gently rip’ling stream ; 
To form a wreath, to deck the brow 
Of her whese love I most esteem. 
Then, come, sweet Aurora, let’s hail the 
new day, 
And pluck little flow’rets, the blossoms of 
May : 
Together we'll roam, o’er the woodland and 
lawn, 
In search of Hygeia, the fair one I mourn. 
And should she prove kind when we've 
found her abode, 
I'll envy no blessing to mortals that’s 
given; 
But, possessing sweet health, for the gift 
she bestow’d, 
Pll raise up an anthem, with thanks 
unto Heaven! 


Homerton, 1810. Revusen VERITAS. 





ConTENTED CapTivity. 


QWEET Philomel, that’s in yon cage, 
\" Once perch’d amidst the hawthorn tree, 
My rapt attention would engage 
With dulcet pew'rs of minstrelsy ; 
Till man, the tyrant of the age, © 
Deprivd it of its liberty. 
Yet, sweet the captive minstrel sings, 
Still tunes my lyre to strains of love, 
And as it flits its wanton wings, 
Conceives the cage a vernal grove; 
Nor, as each hour no sorrow brings, 
Displays a wish at large to rove. 
Thus my mind would wildly rove, 
Until the muse’s soothing dreams 
Enchain’d it to her sylvan grove, 
Her flow’ry dales and Naiade streams ; 
And when she smil’d, I never strove 
To shun her captivating themes. 


Ah, no! her captive still Pll be, 
For she’s the foe of dull-ey’d sorrow 3 
She bids terrestrial dolour flee. 
And when her heavenly aid I boprow, 
Ske turns my care to extacy, 
And paints new pleasures for to-morrow. 
A. K, Rusticvs. 


Original Poetry. 
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Love Letters to my Wirs. By 
James WOODHOUSE. 


LETTER XII- 


[ Continued from Vol. x11. p. 488. ] 


“ASHION’s most shining, particolourd 
suits, 
Are but the signs of sin’s forbidden fruits, 
And every ornament that decks the frame, 
All toys and trinkets witness just the same. 
The fluttering furbelow and splendid pin 
Proclaim themselves conceiv’d, and born in 
sin— 
The royal ribband and the glittering star, 
Like truths, and like illiberal deeds, declare. 
Yea, every decoration—every robe— 
On ev’ry human form throughout the globe, 
For male or female, whether old or new, 
Announce the noxious ground from whence 
they grew. 
Should then, with pride, pert fancy fill 
the soul, 
Or frail vain-glory heavenly grace controul, 
With ought the garb or garniture supplies, 
To blind their nearts, and dazzle others 
eyes? | 
For not a web that winds about the frame, 
Whate’er its hue, its texture, or its name— 
No precious metal, pearl, or sparkling 
stone, 
Or other ornament, thro’ nature known; 
But first from Christ’s creative influence 
flow’d, 
And by His bounty still on man bestow’d ! 
Why then should courtiers make such 
mighty rout, 
While forming robes to wrap their frames 
about? 
Silk, linen, woollen, cotton ; thus or thus— 
‘They soon must sicken, droop, and die, like 
us! [rot 
Like our's, their coffin’d corpses rest and 
Perhaps their memory sooner sink—forgot ! 
If e’er remember’, gibbeted by fame, 
The hated objects of continual blame! 
Still recollected as a perjur'd race, 
Their cowntry’s ruin, and their time’s dis- 
grace ! 
Virtue’s fell foes! humanity’s offence ! 
Mockers of mcrais! enemies of sense! 
Degrading all God’s loans with graceless 
leav’n, 
And spurn’d the offer’d panoply of Heaw'’n; 
Whose words, acts, looks, all libell’d, and 
all lied— 
Without religion liv’d, or honour died! 





LETTER XIill. 
Dear Hannan, 
Now my muse shall here describe 
One striking difference in the courtly tribe, 
One strange appearance, which, to eyes like 
our’s, . pow’rs. 
May seem a puzzling proof of wond’rous 
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in us, though health, content, and 

strength combine, 

While verging slowly down to time’s de- 
cline— 

Tho’ foul disease ne’er venom’d virtuous 
life— 

Our mouths ne’er marr’d by aceident or 
strife ; 

Yet crumbling teeth appear in broken 
curves, 

Nor half a single set one jaw preserves ; 

But when the honest laugh, with shouts, 
we share, 

Our naked gums are shewn, like bantlings, 
bare, 

Or batter’d down, in many a ghastly gap, 

Reduc’d, a second time, to feed on pap: 

Their’s, in grand climacteric, shining yet, 

An even, fair, complete, and double set 

And boldly seem to scorn each base abuse, 

While ours decay, and drop, with temperate 
use. 


What! can intemperance strengthen 

nature’s laws? 

Inaction buttress up a crippled cause ? 

Can pomp and splendour tempt impartial 
time 

To slip septenuaries by, and spare their 
prime? 

Alas! tho’ wealth awhile his force disarms, 

And handmaid art recovering vagrant 
charms, 

Awhile withholds his sharp remorseless 
scythe, 

And makes each blighted visage long look 
blythe— 

Can with her borrow’d ivory fill the flaws, 

Or fully furnish both abandon’d jaws— 

Each feature spread, profuse, with red and 
white, 

And make the face look fit for love’s de- 
light; 

Yet ne’er can make their sham-complexion 
show 

Like thy soft damask arfd thy driven snow : 

Can locks replace, time’s malice lung had 
torn, 

Or grizzled reliques took far less forlorn ; 

But show’rs of dust, nor foreign tresses 
shine, - 

With living lustre, and rich tints like thine. 

No bright appendages of batter’d pride, 

Can fluted neck or leathern bosom hide ; 

Nor ought that fashion forms, or works, or 
weaves, 

Can match thy peerless mould or lily 
leaves! 


Their legs, like walking-canes, though 
shrunk to half, 
Still cork-trees facile cortex finds a calf; 
And spindling columns, thus deceive the 
sight, 
Though not Corinthian then, but compo- 
site 


Nor can they smocthly swim along, like 
those, 
Thy uadisturb’d habiliments inclose. 
Their auburn arms, when ‘cloth’d with 
milk-white gloves, [loves ; 
May look the graces, and may mimick 
And eentral trunk, tho’ dried, like vaken 
stump, [plump : 
By various pads and wrappers render'd 
Yet art can never borrow, buy, or steal 
Thy fragant odour or thy velvet feel. 
When stripp’d of all their make, might 
well compare [hare— 
With gutted coney, skinn’d or hunted 
With naked carease of an aged owl, 
Or sickly, yellow-legged, half famish’d fowl, 
How then can skill conceal, or fashion, such 
Like thee? enchanting to the sight and 
touch. 
Duns-Scowus-like, in pickled, battered 
beau, 
To anatomic eyes from top to toe, 
Joint, muscle, tendon, ligament, and bone, 
Vein, artery, nerve, may all ,be clearly 
shewn, 
Without the trouble of dissecting arts, 
Compleat in life with all his complex parts : 
But can such irksome creature ever move 
One female bosom with the flames of love? 
Much less one virgin beauty’s heart inspire 
With tender wishes or one warm desire : 
Nor can the stale coquette, or squeamish 
prude, ; 
With wrinkled skin, or flabby figure, nude, 
E’er make one youth’s fair breast with 
fonduess beat, 
Or cordially request one tefe-a-tete. 
These, like the wither’d shapes in China- 
shops, 
With concave cheeks, lank limbs, and 
Hatted crops; [squeak, 
Who, like tin trumpets, tremulously 
Couvuls’d with every syllable they speak, 
Or like their little pagods, coarse and squat, 
Can scarce respire through lungs oppress’d 
with fat. 
But should their skilful shifts encounter 
shame, 
And keep awhile alive their hopes of fame, 
Yet soon each fiction fails, for nought sup- 
lies 
The fires departed from their haggard eyes— 
Their furrow’d features, and their quivering 
heads— 
Their hesitating steps and trembling treads; 
The shorten’é stature and the posture prone, 
The chill expression and the childish tone, 
The wavering will, the impotence of rage, 
With other well known signatures—age, 
Which all defy their artificial charms, 
And fill each impious heart with wild alarms, 
Lest death should smite their shadowy re- 
mains, 
And judgment doom them to eternal pains! 
[To be continued. } 
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BairisH Museum. 


Report to the Committee of the Hon. 
House of Commons on the Petition of 
the Trustees of the British Museum, 
respecting the purchase of Mr. Gre- 
ville’s Collection of Minerals. 


Wwe. the undersigned, having been 

requested, by the committee, 
to make a careful examination of the 
collection of minerals belonging to 
the Right Hon. Charles F. Greville, 
and to put a value upon the same, 
with as much fairness and accuracy 
as possible; have now to report :— 

First,—That on May 2d, 1810, we 
assembled at the house of the late Mr. 
Greville, on Paddington Green, com- 
menced our inspection of the collee- 
tion of minerals; and continued the 
sane, day after day, up to the 9th of 
the month. 

Second,—That we have found the 
specimens scientifically arranged, for 
the greater part,-in glazed drawers, 
which are contained in cabinets made 
of beautiful mahogany. 

Third,—That exclusive of these 
cabinets, there are two others, con- 
taining models in wood and in clay, 
the former having been most accu- 
rately made by the Count de Bournon 
for the late Mr. Greville, exemplify- 
ing and elucidating the various figures 
snd modifications of crystallized mi- 
neral substances; a series of great im- 
portance to mineralogical science. 

Fourth,—That in addition to the 
minerals contained in the drawers, 
there are arranged on the upper part 
of the cabinets many large and mag- 
nificent specimens, several of which 
are uncommonly rare and highly va- 
luable. 

Fifth,—That the whole consists of 
about twenty thousand specimens. 

Sixth,—That in general through- 
out the collection the specimens ap- 
pear to us to have been selected with 
very great judgement, both as to their 
utility and beauty. 

Seventh,—That the series of cry- 
stallized rubies, sapphires, emeralds, 
topazes, rubellites, diamonds, and 
precious stones in general, as well as 
the series of the various ores, far sur- 
Pass any that are known to us in the 
different European collections. 

Universat Mae. Vou. XIV. 
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Eighth,—That we consider the en- 
tire collection to be equal in most, and 
in many parts superior, to any other 
similar collection which any of us 
have had opportunities of viewing in 
this and other countries. 

Ninth,—T hat having accurately ex- 
amined and separately valued the dif- 
ferent cabinets and detached speci- 
mens, we find the total amount to be 
thirteen thousand secen hundred and 
twenty-seven pounds, 


Wm. BaBINGTON. 
L’ComTE De Bovurnon. 
RicHarD CHENEVIX, 
Humpury Davy. 
RoBERT FERGUSON. 
CuHaRLes HaTcHETT. 
Wu. H. Wottaston, 


The above add, that as an act of 
justice they ought to state to the 
committee the great assistance which 
had been rendered by the Count de 
Bournon, he having been principally 
employed in forming the collection, 
and having also been- occupied many 
years in arranging it with the late Mr. 
Greville. Messrs. Lowry and Jon- 
ville are also mentioned as having ren- 
dered considerable service in the ar- 
rangement and inspection of these 
minerals. 


Society or ARTS 


On the Properties of Furze, or Whins. 
By Major Spencer Cochrane, of 
Muirfield House, near Haddington. 


Sir, 


HE Society having honoured me 

by publishing, in their twenty- 

fifth volume, my communication, 
stating the advantage arising from 
the culture of poppies, and that seven 
ounces of fine sallad oil had been 
drawn by expression from two pounds 
of the seed ; I now beg leave to add, 
that | am informed that considerable 
quantities of poppy seeds have been 
lately bought up in different parts of 
the country, and the expressed oil of 
them sold at the price of Florence oil;. 
and that emulsions made from poppy 
seeds answer in every respect the 
purposes of those made from almonds. 
The following communication may, 
perhaps, be deemed worthy the notice 
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of the Society; it relates to the use 
of whins, or furze. Its utility as food 
for cattle has long been known, though 
— not sufficiently appreciated ; 

ut asa medicine I never till within a 
few years heard of it. My first informa- 
tion was received from a gentleman 
who has been an officer in the army, 
a friend and relation of mine; he is 
seventy-five years of age, and in good 
health, and what he says may be de- 
pended upon. In October, 1806, he 
informed me that his sight had been 
much strengthened by drinking an in- 
fusion of whin, or furze blossoms, 
dried in the sun in the summer. The 
infusion is made from a tea-cup full 
of the blossoms, in a tea-pot, in the 
manner of tea, and the dose half a 
tumbler at night; that he never had 
a cough since he first used it, which 
was fifty years ago; it acts asa diu- 
retic, and by perspiration, and when 
the dose is increased promotes sleep. 
In October, 1808, he informed me 
that he still continued the use of the 
whin tea, that he had no cough, and 
that his skin was remarkably fine and 
white, which he attributes to its use. 

My friend supposes the young shcots 
of furze may answer if the blossoms 
cannot be got; he informs me that 
when an epidemical cold came from 
Germany, and destroyed many horses 
in England, the east wind continued 
six weeks, and the infection came over 
to Ireland, where he had the care of a 
troop, in so poor a village that he 
could get neither bran nor malt for 
inashes, which were ordered for the 
horses with sulphur, after bleeding. 
That he ordered the men to cut furze, 
and to give it to the horses after they 
had beat it well on the pavement; 
that at first they had to mix it with 
oats, but that in two days the horses 
devoured it like clover. That by 
these means he recovered them all, 
though every other troop lost two or 
three; and that his was the only troep 
in good condition at the review. 


I remain with esteem, Sir, 
Your sincere and humble servant, 
Spencer COCHRANE. 
To C. Taylor, M.D. 


The annual distribution of the So- 
ci¢ty’s rewards took place in their 
Great Room, in the Adelphi, on 29th 


May last. His Grace the Duke of 
Norfolk, the president, entered about 
half-past twelve, and immediately 
after his Grace was seated, Dr. Taylor, 
the secretary, addressed perhaps as 
elegant, and certainly as numerous a 
company as ever appeared, on asimi!ar 
occasion, within the walls of the 
building. The worthy Doctor began 
a very elaborate and explanatory ad- 
dress, comprehending and animad- 
verting on, the views of the institution 
from its origin. He remarked, that 
it had existed in the bountiful dis- 
tribution of its sanction without the 
aid of parliamentary support, for 
more than half a century, and that at 
this time it was in the most flourishing 
condition. The Doctor stated, that 
formerly it was the practice to distri- 
bute the rewards soon after they were 
adjudged to the respective candidates, 
but that greater dignity should be 
given to the proceedings of the So- 
ciety, and that the public should be 
able to form a more decided opinion 
of the utility of the establishment, it 
had been deemed expedient to alter 
the plan and distribute their honours 
on the last Tuesday in May. 

The candidates were arranged in 
their proper classes, as heretofore, and 
if that branch of the Society's busi- 
ness, viz. agricultural improvements, 
was ever considered entitled to pre- 
cedence, it is particularly so at this 
time, when daily experience proves 
the great progress which is making ity 
a pursuit on which so much depends, 
and which indeed may justly be con-- 
sidered of the highest national im- 
portance. 

T. Johnes, Esq. of Hafod, Cardi- 
ganshire, was the first candidate on 
the list, who received the gold medal 
for having planted thirty thousand 
larch trees, thirty theusand beech, 
and ten thousand spruce fir. We re- 
gret to add, that Mr. Johnes was pre- 
vented attending from an accident 
which has lately befallen him, having 
burst a blood vessel. 

J.C. Curwen, Esq. of Workington 
Hall, Cumberland, who seldom suffers 
a sessions to pass over without offering 
himself to the notice of the Society, 
was presented with a gold medal, for 
experiments on stall-feeding cattle, 
A Fetter was read from this gentleman, 
expressing the regret he felt at not 
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being able to haye the honour 6f re- 
ceiving the medal in person, and 
assuring the Society that the number 
of obligations they had conferred on 
him did not lessen the value of their 
favours. 

The gold medal was next given to 
J. Stockdale, Esq. of Cark, Lineoln- 
shire, and R. Towers, Esq. of Dudden 
Grove, Cumberland, for having gain- 
ed five hundred and sixty-four acres 
of land from the sea at Windermere 
in Lancashire—an honour which the 
candidates were justly entitled to. 

Silver medals were given to J. B. 
Petre, of Westwick-house, Norfolk, 
for extensive plantations of Pinaster 
fir-trees ; to E. Smith, Esq. of Brent- 
wood, Essex, for preparing from the 
fibres of the common nettle thread 
and articles resembling flax, hemp, 
tow, and cotton; to Mr. T. Balls, Sax- 
lingham, near Holt, Norfolk, for a 
screw adjusting plough; to Mr. W, 
Jeffery, Cottonend, Northampton, for 
a pair of expending harrows; to Mr. 
Hutton, jun. Ridway, near Sheffield, 
for an improved reaping hook; and to 
Mr. J. Baker, West Coker, near 
Yeovil, Somersetshiré, for an imple- 
ment for destroying docks and thistles. 

The gold medal was next given to 
J. Jopling, Esq. Gateshead, Durham, 
the first candidate on the list in chy- 
mistry, for having worked quarries of 
British marble. His Grace, the pre- 
sident, paid many handsome compli- 
meats to this gentleman for his per- 
severing exertions in working his 
quarries. Such meritorious endea- 
vours, his Grace observéd, would 
prevent the necessity of an extensive 
importation of marble from Italy, 
and he was happy to know that so 
good a substitute could be had from 
the bowels of the earth we inhabit, 
without resorting to foreign markets, 
The Society, it will be recollected, 
last session rewarded Mr. Hubbard 
with their gold medal for a similar 
undertaking, which has no doubt 
been the cause of bringing forward 
Mr. Jopling’s marbles, which are well 
entitled to a place in the Great Room, 
as companions to those of the former 
candidate. 

The silver medal was given to H. B, 
Way, Esq. of Bridport Harbour, Dor- 
tetshire, for his method of extracting 
turpentine frow fir of English growth, 
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a process well worthy the considera- 
tion of the Society, as it mavin fu- 
ture check the rise in price of this 
article, which has been most enor- 
mous. The same reward was also 
bestowed on Mr. B. Cooke, of Bir- 
mingham, for bis method of producing 
heat light, and various useful articles 
from pit coal. 

The Society, in the distribution of 
their honours to the candidates in 
polite arts, have, this session, been 
uncommonly fortunate in their se- 
lection. Among the various perform- 
ances of youth of both sexes, there 
are a few which particularly claim our 
notice. The landscape of the houses, 
called the Five Chimnies, in Tothill 
Fields, retlects the bighest credit on 
Miss Jane Steele; the colouring is 
particularly chaste, and this young 
lady is certainly entitled to the con- 
gratulations of the society, for having 
produced a most interesting and well- 
finished drawing, 

The portrait of an elderly gentle- 
man, in crayon, by Miss Drummond, 
a young lady, only thirteen years of 
age, evinces great promise; at the 
same time, while we give every credit 
to the young artist, and much admire 
the performance, we regret that the 
colouring of the robe had not been 
different—as it is, it Lears too great 
a semblance to the vile touches in the 
face. 

Miss Watts’s paintings on china are 
peculiarly delicate and’ chaste, and 
well entitled her to the silver pallet. 

The oil painting, a view of New 
Shoreham, 1s finished with judgment, 
and evinces great power of execution ; 
we think the society should have given 
this lady the silver medal instead of 
the pallet. 

The oil painting of 2 Dutch smack 
goitrg off ina gale, by H. Parke, Esq. 
carries with it some masterly strokes ; 
the picture is altogether grand, an@ 
does infinite credit to the artist; the 
silver medal is here well bestowed. 

Theoil painting, by Mr. Thieleke, 
of the Holy Family, is justly entitled 
tothe pallet. 

The original uistorical drawing, by 
Mr. Denis Dighton, the defeat of king 
Porus, by Alexander the Great, on 
the banks of the Hydaspes, is highly 
creditable to the talents of the artist; 
we, however, would recomunend him 
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to avoid, as much as possible, the in- 
troduction of too many characters in 
his sketches ; though the execution is 
to be admired, we have likewise to 
regret, that the drawing, at first view, 
seemingly presents an undefnable 
number of objects. 

Master Farey promises to excel in 
that branch of the art he has adopted ; 
his perspective drawing of London 
bridge water-works, is highly credit- 
able to him; were it only a copy, he 
would deserve commendation, but 
being an original, much is to be ex- 
pected from him hearafter. 

Master Landseer’s etchings entitle 
him to our praise. 

The improvements made by Mr. J. 
Hossell, in the aqua-tinta process, 
promise to be of great utility to artists 
in general. By this method, pen, 
pencil, and chalk-drawings can be 
easily imitated. 

The gold medal was presented to 
Mr. Andrew Wilson for his exertions 
in stereotype printing, a branch of 
the art, which though not likely to be 
followed generally by the trade, must 
be most valuable in printing a variety 
of books, particularly those of long 
numbers, and containing legarithms, 
on account of the certainty, the pages 
being once cast, of keeping them cor- 
rect. 

Mr. T. Wyon also received the gold 
medal for a medal die engraving of 
the head of Isis, the patroness of the 
arts, which the society so much ap- 
proved, that they have purchased the 
dies, intending, in future to present 
the medal in question, exclusively to 
the candidates in polite arts. 

Master D. J. Ross, a youth only 
fourteen years of age, who has already 
been twice rewarded by the society, 
was again honoured by their favours. 
This young gentleman's performance, 
which is an historical drawing of Ca- 
ractacus, the British king, before 
Claudius Cesar at Rome, we haye no 
hesitation in pronouncing, surpasses 
every effort of thé art which we have 
witnessed from so juvenile a candi- 
date; and here, while we do justice 
to the abilities of the little artist, we 
cannot but refrain expressing our ad- 
miration at the liberality of the insti- 
tution. The silver medal, the greatest 
honorary bounty which could be given 
in the class to which the drawing ap- 
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pertained, was awarded the candidate 
In question, who, though he justly ap- 
preciated the favour done him, from 
feelings which do honour to his heart, 
mentioned to a member (not for the 
purpose of it being communicated to 
the society) that at that time the most 
trifling necuniary reward would have 
been equally, if not more acceptable, 
his parent having recently laboured 
under pecuniary embarrassments, 
which being made known, the society, 
with a liberality which ever charac- 
terize their proceedings, voted twenty 
guineas in addition, and which he re- 
ceived, accoinpanied with the appro- 
bation and applause of all present. 


The candidates in mechanics were 
as many as heretofore, and the inven- 
tions which have been brought before 
the society, during the present session, 
promise, in every respect, to he of 
equal utility to those which they have 
noticed on former occasions. 


N. P. Lee, Esq. claimed the gold 
medal for an improved thrashing ma- 
chine. 

Gold medals were also given to Mr. 
Allam, and Mr. Bryan Donkin for 2 
mathematical dividing engine, and a 
machine to ascertain the velocities of 
machinery. 

The silver medal and twenty gui- 
neas were given to a poor, but worthy 
clergyman, the Rev. J. Brumner, for 
a method of making every ship’s boat 
a life-boat. We have introduced this 
candidate, perhaps, in terms, which 
may appear humiliating and distress- 
ing to the feelings of the worthy di- 
vine, but we are anxious that it should 
be impressed on the public the two- 
fold benefit this society has, in this 
instance, occasioned—that of bringing 
into use a method of saying our brave 
ship-wrecked tars, and rewarding a 
clergyman with their honours and pe- 
cuniary assistance, who has a large 
family, and an income of only seventy 
pounds per annum to support them. 


The silver medal was given to Mr. 
S. Henman for an improved mowing 
block. 

Fifty guineas were given to Mr. 
Davis for a fire-escape. This inven- 
tion is well worthy the attention of 
the parish officers throughout the 
metropolis. If one was to be kept 
with the parish ladder many lives, we 
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are persuaded, might be saved in cases 
of fire. 

Fifteen guineas were given to Mr. 
G. Marshall, for constructing sash 
windows so as to be cleaned and re- 
paired within the house, which, if 
brought into general use, would save 
many aservant from a broken limb. 

Fifteen guineas were also given to 
Mr. Smith, fora method of relieving 
a horse, when fallen in the shaft of a 
cart. 

The silver medal was given to Mr, 
Taylor, of Holwell, Tavistock, for a 
method of ventilating mines and hos- 
pitals; and the same reward to Mr. 
Moult, for a new method of using a 
filtering stone. 

Mr. Reid received fifteen guineas 
for: compensation pendulum. 

The silver medal was given to Mr. 
Baker, for improvements in fire-arms. 

Twenty guineas were given to Mr. 
C. Williams, for a method of boring 
the conica! part of brass cocks. 

Thirty guineas were given to Mr. 
Lewis Aubrey, for instruments for 
equalizing the width and thickness of 
leather straps. 

The silver medal was given to Mr. 
G. Risley, for spring crutches, which, 
from their principle, must be found 
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of great assistance to the invalid as he 
gains strength—and, though last not 
least, the silver medal and forty gui- 
neas were presented to Mr. J. Mori- 
gon, of No. 145, Holborn, for invent- 
ing implements, by which persons 
who have had the misfortune to lose 
their hands may usefully assist them- 
selves. 

Every person who has attended the 
distribution of the society's rewards, 
cannot but feel a peculiar satisfaction 
iv witnessing the bounties which are 
bestowed, but, at the same time, gra- 
tifving as the sight is, it cannot be 
denied, that it would be much 
heightened, if the company had not 
to encounter the excessive crowd in 
gaining admittance, which is the case, 
but which, we think, might be avoid- 
ed, if the distribution was in future 
removed to the Freemasons’ Tavern, 
or Crown and Anchor. This may be 
considered the more necessary, as from 
the flourishing state of the society it 
now consists of at least one thousand 
five hundred members, who have an 
indiscriminate right of sending their 
friends on this occasion, whilst the 
Great Room will contain only eight 
hundred people. 





VARIETIES, LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL; 


With Notices respecting Men of Letters, Artists, and Works 
in Hand, &c. &c- 


HF first volume of the theological 
works of Mr. Archibald M‘Lean, 
one of the pastors of the Baptist 
church, Edinburgh, which, from the 
unexpected demand, the proprietors 
were under the necessity of reprinting, 
is now finished, and ready for de- 
livery. Volumes 5th and 6th, con- 
taining the Paraphrase and Com- 
mentary en the Epistle to the He- 
brews, will be immediately put to 
press, and the subsequent volumes 
will be published as speedily as pos- 
sible. ‘The whole, when finished, 
will consist of eight or nine hand- 
some volumes duodecimo. A new 
edition of his treatise on the Apostolic 
Commission is also just published. 
The Rev. H. H. Baber, of the Bri- 
tish Museum, has just published a 
new edition of Wiclif’s Version of 
the New Testament. Prefixed to this 


most ancient English Version of the 
New Testament, are Memoirs of the 
Life of Dr. Wiclif; and an historical 
Account of the Saxon and English 
Versions of the Scriptures previous 
to the fifteenth century ; embellished 
with an elegant portrait. . 

A new edition of Dr. Lamont's Ser- 
mons, on the most prevalent vices, is 
in the press, and will appear early in 
August. 

The Account of Alexander the 
Great, which Sir William Ouseley had 
been for some time preparing, will 
not now be conipleted till after his 
return fom Persia, when it will pro- 
bably be enriched by many original 
documents from the East, as will also 
his intended work on the Geography 
of Persia. 

A very interesting work is in the 
press, entitled London, a Complete 
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Guide to the BritisheCapital; con- 
taining, in addition to the antiquities 
of this metropolis, an account of all 
the new establishments and institu- 
tions, commercial, literary and sci- 
entific, charitable foundations, &c. 
&c. {iterspersed with a variety of 
original anecdotes, eccentric biogra- 
phy, critical remarks, &c. Faithfully 
abiidged avd impreved from Mr. 
Fennant’s London, and: continued to 
the present year, 1810. By John 
Wallis. 

in the press, a Selection of Psalms 
and Hymns for Unitarian Worship. 
Edited by Robert Aspland, minister 
of the Gravel” Pit Congregation, 
Hackney. 

It is proposed to publish by sub- 
scription Memoirs of the Rev. Francis 

me, the deprived rector of Cold 
Norton, Essex; with a portrait, price 
ope uiuea, principally relating to the 
eveuts which led to his gradual adop- 
th: of unitarian principles, &c. 

in the press, Discourses of the 
Divine Unity; or a Scriptural Proof 
aid Demonstration of the One Su- 
preme leity of God the Father of 
Ail; and the subordinate character 
and inferior nature of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, with a confutation of the doc- 
trine of a co-equal and consubstantial 
Trinity in Unity, and a full reply to 
the objections of Trinitarians. By 
W iliiam Christie, late member of the 
Society of Unitarian Christians at 
Montrose. 

A new edition of-Enderbic’s Cam- 
bria Triumphans, is in the press.— 
Lloyd's History of Cambria is also 
reprinting with wood-cuts. 

A feurth volume of Stewart's 
Athens, which is to complete the 
work, is iu a state of great forward- 
ness. 

The Life of Stillingfleet, by Mr. 
Coxe, the Traveller, is nearly com- 
pleted. 

The Rev. Theophilus Abauzit, mi- 
nister of the French church in St. 
Martin’s-lane, Cannon-street, has in 
the press, an edition of the Common 
Prayer of the Church of England, in 
the French language. The Gospels, 
Epistles, and Psalms are taken from 
the beautiful and accurate Geneva 
edition of 1805. 

Mr. Grant, author of the Institutes 
of Latin Grammar, is preparing for 
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the press, a comprehensive work on 
the English Language, combining 
several new and important practical 
advantages. 

A new edition of Bishop Earle’s Mi- 
cro-Cosmography will shortly be 
published. ‘This curious and enter- 
taining volume was first printéd in 
1628, and contains a variety of allu- 
sions illustrative of the manners ef 
that period. 

Messrs. Boydell and Burnett have 
issued proposals for publishing by 
subscription, an engraving from the 
celebrated painting of the Blind Fid- 
dier, by Wilkie, to be executed in the 
line manner by Burnett. 

Two highly finished engravings of 
the Interior of Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel, combining precision of per- 
spective representation with that spe- 
cies of effect most characteristic of 
that celebrated specimen of the florid 
gothic, from drawings by Mr. John 
Morton, junior, are nearly ready for 
publication. They are executed on a 
scale sufficiently large to admit of 
much detailed architectural informa- 
tion. 

A worke on Seripture Geography, 
by Mr. Toy, is in the press, contain- 
ing a description of the most distin- 
guished places and countries noticed 
in the Holy Scriptures, combining 
historical events connected with the 
subject. 

Mr. Joseph Harpur is preparing for 
the press, an Essay on the Principles 
of Philosophical Criticism, applied to 
poetry. 

Mr. Fowler, of Winterton, has com- 
pleted fac-simile engravings of the 
principal Mosaic pavements, disco- 
vered in the course of the last and the 
present centuries in various parts of 
Great Britain, besides engravings of 
several subjects in stained glass in 
cathedrals, &c. 

The sixth portion of the History of 
Leicestershire, comprising the Hun- 
dred of Guthlaxton, almost all the 
copies of which were destroyed by the 
fire at Messrs. Nichols, is nearly re- 
printed. The Hundred of Sparken- 
hoe, which will complete the work, is 
also in great forwarduess, 

Mr. Bowyer’s “‘ Conjectures on the 
New Testament,” which have been 
many years exceedingly scarce, are 
now reprinting from a copy enriched 
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with additional notes by the late Rev. 
Dr. Henry Owen, which was very 
handsomely presented to the editor 
by his lordship, the present Bishop 
of Durham. This new edition will 
also include the conjectures of Mr. 
Stephen W eston and Professor Schultz. 
The new edition of Fuller's Wor- 
thies, illustrated by brief notes from 
the pen of Mr. J. Nichols, is ad- 
vancing in the press. Notes and cor- 
rections are however still received. 





ARTS, SCIENCES, &c, 


It having been long supposed by 
many persons that in bottling porter 
there is some preparation made use of 
not generally known, the public are 
assured nothing is necessary to pro- 
duce good bottled porter excepting 
the following rules :—Let the bottles 
be cleaned, washed, and drained dry, 
the corks sound and good, for this is 
essential, fill the bottles one day, and 
let them stand open till the next; this 
will bring the beer to a proper flat- 
ness, and prevent the corks frem fly- 
ing, or the frequent bursting of the 
bottles. Afterwards let the bottles be 
corked as close as possible. 

The following -mode of preparing 
red ink, though rather more expen- 
sive than the common mode, is war- 
ranted to remain forty years. Take 
four grains of the best carmine, and 
pour thereon two ounces of caustic 
ammoniac, adding twenty grains of 
the clearest gum arabic; let these 
remain till the gum is entirely dis- 
solved, 

As a substitute for hemp it appears 
that Jong wool has been successfully 
used in Lincolnshire for some time; 
even sacks, halters, cart ropes, &c. 
have been fabricated from this ma- 
terial. More than this was expected 
when the discovery was first made; 
however, in all cases long weol will 
effectually answer the purposes of 
hemp, if it is not exposed too much to 
damp and moisture. 

By an accurate calculation it ap- 
pears that, in the course of last year, 
Great Britain produced 600,000 packs 
of wool, each weighing 240lbs. 

Remedy for the Gloss in Indian Ink 
Drawings.—This is done by the artist 
composing his own ink, by an union 
vf ivory or lamp black, with a sinall 
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portion of Prussian blue, or indigo, 
for a blue black; and the same blacks 
united with raw or burnt umber, 
bister, vandyke, or any other brown 
instead of the blue, for a brown black. 
These should be bound together by 
mixing them in weak gum water, (or 
perhaps malt-wort would answer the 
purpose better) being first powdered 
very fine in commen water ona marble 
slab. When dried to a paste, and not 
before, the glutinous matter should 
be well mixed with them. This wil} 
be sufficiently strong which binds the 
composition sufficiently to prevent its 
rubbing off by the touch. Indian ink 
drawings should be handled as little 
as possible, as the slightest inevitably 
rubbing produces-a certain degree of 
gloss. 

Mr. Jobn Schmidt, of St. Mary 
Axe, has obtained a patent for a chro- 
nometer, &c. This instrument con- 
sists of a vase, or any ornamental case 
either of wood, stone, or tin, so con- 
structed as to admit a free communi- 
catiou of the air, and yet prevent the 
rays of the sun from being visible, and 
having on one side a watch with two 
dials, or what are called the day and 
night dial, and on the opposite side a 
combination of glasses, or a single 
glass moveable in a tube. The dia- 
meter of the glass is one inch and 
three quarters, and the pins two inches 
and three quarters, serving to repre- 
sent the inward or nightly dial agains: 
the waJl. In the foot of the vase is a 
light or lamp shut in, yet so con- 
structed that by means of a little door 
or slider it may be taken out, and 
when in, may be aitered in its position 
and placed nearer or further off the 
magnifier or dial. Vhe mysterious 
circulation of the whole, consists of 
the work of a horizontal or vertical 
watch, fixed in a box or globe, repre- 
senting the earth, rendering visible at 
night to any enlarged size the dial of 
a watch against the wall of a room, 
&c. &c. The motion is effected by a 
little weight fixed to the axis of a 
pinion acting into a wheel with thirty 
teeth. 

The improvement of substituting 
iron for timber in buiidings meets 
with much encouragement. The co- 
loured Cloth Hall, at Leeds, now 
raising in five compartments, average- 
ing 190 ards each, has cast iron 
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instead of wood for the main-beams. 
In several other public buildings, 
timber being in a great measure ex- 
cluded, has rendered these erections 
in a great degree fire-proof. 

Bowls and vases made of the rich 
China clay found in the parish of St. 
Stephen’s, Cornwall, upon which the 
arms of some of the ancient towns 
and families of the county are richly 
and tastefully emblazoned, are coming 
much into repute, the undertaking 
being patronized by the Royal Corn- 
wall Topographical Society and Lodge 
of Sincerity established in London, 
composed of ingenious and respect- 
able young men from that county. 
Lord Falmouth is also understood to 
be a warm friend to this improve- 
ment. 





China. 


From experiments lately made in 
France, it now appears that the rice- 
paste of which the Chinese make the 
goblets, cups, and other vessels some- 
times brought to Europe, is an arti- 
ficial product whose constituent parts 
are at present unknown. M. Krat- 
zenstein of Copenhagen, it is thought, 
has at length determined the real 
nature of this substance, having given 
the following description of a cup 
made of the same:—*“‘ ‘The substance 
is a fusible glass of the colour of clear 
jelly, which bas been pressed into a 
mould formed of two pieces, while 
the paste was still soft. It is orna- 
mented with figures and handles in 
relief. The sharp edge produced by 
the meeting of the two pieces of the 
mould, is visible all round. The sub- 
stance is so hard that it scratches 
glass. It is more dithcult to cut than 
marble; a broken part offers a dull 
appearance, like dried boiled starch, 
and its colour and transparency bear 
a strong resemblance to alabaster. 

Seme trials which have been made, 
have shewn that a substance ana- 
logous to rice-paste may be prepared 
by melting 8 parts of oxyde of lead 
with 7 parts of feldspar, 4 parts of 
common white glass, and one part of 
borax ; or which is equally proper, by 
taking 8 parts of the oxyde of lead, 
6 parts of feldspar, 3 parts of flint, 
and 3 parts of borax, potash, or soda. 

As to the stone called Yu, which 
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resembles this composition, it is only 
known by means of the missionaries 
at Pekin; and as it is so highly praised 
on account of its beauty, its hardness, 
and the sound it gives when struck, 
is is astonishing it is not known in 
Europe. The missionaries, wish to 
have it believed that Yu is a natural 
stone, but the sonorousness of its sub- 
stance gives reason to suppose that it 
is an artificial kind of glass. Although 
several sounding stones are known, as 
clinkstone, or porphyry slate, and the 
quartz christals from Prieborn, the 
sounds they give are by no means 
comparable to that of Ya, neither can 
musical instruments be formed from 
them as from that. But that there 
are other sonorous stones in China, is 
evident from a Chinese king in the 
collection of M. Betin at Paris, which 
being analyzed was found to be bitu- 
minous black marble. 
France. ' 
Cure of the Hydrophobia.~—The fol- 
lowing official notification has been 


inserted in all the French journals :— 


‘‘ The accidents caused by dogs hav- 
ing greatly increased for some time 
past, the Counselor of State and Pre- 
fect of Police hereby inform such per- 
sons as shall in fature be bitten by 
dogs supposed to be mad, that they 
ought to have recourse to a physician 
or surgeon within twenty-four hours; 
experience, which has not yet been 
contradicted by any authentic fact, 
having proved that a deep cauteriza- 
tion of the bites, made early witha 
red-hot fron, is a certain method of 
preventing the developement of hy- 
drophobia, Persons who have been 
bitten, will find in all the hospitals of 
France, at all hours the assistance 
which these accidents require. The 
Prefect of Police assures all persons 
that no icliance can be placed in any 
other remedy, whatever may be the 
confidence reposed in them by cre- 
dulity or ignoranee.” 
Germany. 

The new moce of printing with 
stone is carried on in three different 
modes at Vienna; the method in re- 
lief is mostly used for music. 

The second, called the hollow me- 
thod is preferred for engravings. The 
third is the flat method, or that which 
is neither hollow nor in relief, very 
useful for the imitation of drawings 
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which resemble those which have 
been drawn with chalk. 

The kinds of work engraved on 
stone are the following :—1, imitations 
of wood-cuts; 2, imitations of the 
dotted matter; 3, drawings; 4, musi- 
cal works; 5, all kinds of writing; 
6, geographical maps; 7, engravings 
in mezzotinto. The peculiar advan- 
tage of this kind of printing is its dis- 
patch; for, a design which an artist 
could not finish upon copper in the 
space of five or six days, may be. en- 
graved upon stone in one or two. 
While the copper-plate printer takes 
off six or seven hundred impressions, 
the printer on stone can take off two 
thousand. An engraved plate will 
not work so mauy plates by thousands 
as will one of stone; for at a stone 
printing office in Vienna, thirty thou- 
sand impressions of the same design 
have been taken off, and even the last 
impression is said to have been nearly 
as handsome as the first. 

Further, the most skilful and in- 
dustrious engrayer of music cannot 
engrave more than four pages of music 
in a day, while the stone engraver 
may perform double; and upon the 
whole, upon the continent at least, 
experience has shewn that printing 
upon stove may be performed witha 
saving of one third of the expense, 
in comparison, of the printing upon 
copper or pewter. 

Russia. 
The cranium of a horned animal, 
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now extinct, has lately been dug up 
near Minava. This animal must have 
been at least ten or twelve feet long. 
The horns are a foot and a half in cir- 
cumference at the root, and two feet 
and a half long, which from length of 
time have partly passed into the state 
of fossils. Foreign naturalists are of 
opinion that this head must have be- 
longed to the race of urus or aurochs, 
mentioned in Czsar’s Commentaries, 
and supposed by some to have existed 
but ashort time since in the moun- 
tains of Siberia and the forests of 


Poland. 
Sweden. 


Mr. Barclay, the lieutenant of the 
police at Stockholm, has projected a 
curious instrument for seizing a thief 
or vagabond. It is fixed on a pole 
five feet long, and when pushed for- 
ward, opens with a spring and receives 
the neck of the person wished to be 
taken into custody, from which he 
cannot extricate himself, and may be 
led along by a boy; or a ring fixed to 
the end of the shaft, may be made 
fast to any post, &c. on the way. 
Something of this nature was pro- 
jected at Hamburgh many years ago, 
but is said to have been disregarded, 
because a wag added to it a report, 
that it would, as well as apprehend a 
thief, &c. carry him before a magis- 
trate! Onall hands it must be allowed 
that it would be very imprudent, at 
present, to introduce either of these 
inventions into England. 





MEMOIRS OF 


The Right Hon.WitL1aM W1NDHAM, 
of Felbrig, Norfoth. 

HIS gentleman, (whose death we 

announced in our last), was 
member of parliament for the rotten 
borough of Higham Ferrars,—the co- 
adjutor of that ** ever-to-be-lamented” 
statesman, Mr. Pitt, in all his dis- 
astrous measures, and a fast friend to 
the present corrupt system of govern- 
ment ;—a man, in short, who has at 
once merited and obtained the praises 
of the patriotic Post and the disin- 
terested Chronicle, and whose death 
has called forth the tears of the vir- 
tuous House of Cominons !—The 
origin of the complaint which ended 
in Mr. Windham’s death is said to 
have been a contusion in the thigh, 
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REMARKABLE PERSONS. 


received in rescuing the most valuable 
part of the library of his friend, Mr. 
Frederick North, from the fire which 
consumed that gentleman’s house im 
Conduit-street, about twelve months 
since. Mr. Windham consulted the 
most eminent surgeons, among whom 
were Messrs. Cline, Home, Wilson, 
Lynn, &c. The result was a deter- 
mination to subinit to the knife. It 
is said that the resolution was formed 
upon a majority of only one vote in 
favour of the operation, for which Mr. 
Lynn was selected. Mr. Windham’s 
fortitude was such, that he engaged 
the operator to’ perform his duty, 
without the usual precaution of tying 
down tle patient; and even when it 
— necessary to cut deeper than 
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was at first expected (the tumour not 
being insulated as was supposed, but 
having a cancerous root on the bone, 
which it was absolutely necessary to 
scrape), he said repeatedly, ‘* cut 
more, I can bear it;” but when they 
reached the bone, he said, ‘* Now, 
indeed, you may feel for me.” It was 
discovered very soon after the ope- 
ration, that the event was likelv to be 
fatal. The whole of the royal family, 
as well as his Majesty, were earnest 
and constant in their inquiries after 
him. 

As the particulars of the early part 
of this gentleman's life and his po- 
litical connections would be much too 
extensive for our preseut number, we 
have preferred the latter part as related 
by the Examiner, one of the best heb- 
domadal writers we know of, and par- 
ticularly as the latter part of Mr. 
Windham's life exhibits the most 
clear and undisguised developement 
of his long doi: btful character :-— 

“ De mortuis nil nisi douum’ was 
a maxim very weil altered by Jobn- 
son into ‘ De mortuis nil nisi verewe.’ 
—To speak nothing but good of the 
dead would putan end to all reasoning 
from example, not to meution the 
strange predicament in which it would 
place us by making it a shame to 
abuse Henry the eighth, Borgia, or 
even Nero and Domitian; for if death 
is in itself a merit, those who have 
been dead the longest must have the 
greatest claim upon our respect. On 
the other hand, to speak nothing but 
truth of the dead is an adinirable rule, 
as just to the departed as it is useful 
and honourable to the living; it an- 
ticipates the reward of good ambition 
and the punishment of bad; it gives 
history it’s beauty, strength, and 
utility; and indeed were history and 
biography to cherish this maxim 
above all others, we shou!d almost be 
enabled to do without experience. 

** Such a liberty is of the more im- 
portance, inasmuch as it is very often 
the only satisfaction which a pation 
can obtain for the vices of it’s princes 
and politieians. A monarch shall 
rule his country as tooiisbly or as 
viciously as possible, and yet we shall 
have a thousand voices telling us 
every day of his wisdom or his virtue: 
this haw been the case with maayof 
eur ewn kings, but death has set the 
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matter right; and we were told but 
the other day, that ‘ there has never 
been a prince on the Buglish throne 
who really loved freedom, except the 
virtuous monarch now reigning,’ If 
dead kings were able to bring actions 
for libel, even the flatterers of living 
ones would stand a poor chance in 
Westminster Hall. 

“It is the same with the petty 
monarchs of a state, it’s intriguers, 
it’s corrupt orators, it's haughty dis- 
gracers. *A dead lord,’ says Gray, 
‘ranks with commoners.’ Statesmen 
are proud actors, who are highly re- 
sentful if we hiss them on the stage, 
however well paid for performing; 
but the moment the great man has 
‘fretted his hour’ and quitted the 
public eye, he can as little help cri- 
ticism as the meanest of his brother 
actors. The only plea which the dead 
have upon our forbearance is their 
helplessness, and this to a certain ex- 
tent will lave it’s effect upon every 
well-disposed mind If our personal 
enemy dies, it becomes us to say as 
little about him as possible; ifa public 
character dies, against whom we have 
never ventured to write in his life- 
time, it becomes us to write nothing 
against him in his grave. But death 
makes nobody meritorious and there- 
fore renders no memory sacred. If 
we have been honest observers of the 
living, we may and ought to be honest 
critics upon the dead. 

**T have said thus much in intro- 
duction of a few remarks on the late 
Mr. Windham, because 1] would do 
myself justice in differing with the 
daily papers respecting the memory 
of that gentleman. It is indeed some- 
what extraordinary, that the very 
papers, which without an exception 
united to gall him as much as possible 
when living by omitting his parlia- 
mentary speeches, should unite to do 
him every possible honour the mo- 
ment he can no longer feel it. If the 
coutempt he expiessed of newspaper- 
men was unfounded in some instances 
and basé in others, the papers should 
have proved it so, as Mr. Cobbett did; 
but if, as the Times now assures us, 
he was distinguished ‘ throughout’ his 
lite for his manliness’ and ‘ integrity’ 
—if, as the magnanimous Post assures 
us, ‘ he was principally to be admired, 
as a public man, for his generous 
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hardihood of character and his m- 
’rible adherence to truth,” then he was 


‘shamefully ill-treated by those and 


other papers, of which, it seems, he 
spoke nothing but the fact, and their 
panegyrics recoil with all the force of 
contrast on their own heads. ‘The truth 
is however, that as Mr. Windham’s 
freaks can no longer annoy them, 
they are willing to make what use of 
him they can, and to play off his me- 
mory against their political oppo- 
nents. ‘The whigs exalt him because 
he ranked among the opposition; the 
ministerialists exalt him because he 
opposed every step towards reform ; 
and both of them are the’ more in- 
clined to forget his errors and cherish 
his reputation, because he treated the 
public with a contempt which they 
themselves affect as a counteraction 
to public opinion. 

“When Mr. Windham is praised 
for his wit and readiness, for his elo- 
quence, and for the fortitude with 
which he met a painful death, these 
are so many praise- worthy facts which 
we all acknowledge and admire. His 
eloquence, as Mr. Canning has well 
observed, ‘if it was net always com- 
manding, was always insinuating.’ It 
delighted in familiar illustration, 
struck a forcible and sparkling light 
upon the ridiculous side of things, 
and underneath a surface of levity 
possessed a considerable fund of in- 
formation. One of the principal ob- 
jections to Mr. Windham’s eloquence, 
that it’s famiiiarity had too greata 
tendency to vulgarity, is well founded, 
and more particalarly so, because tlris 
vulgarity was not consistent with the 
rest of his eloquence,—hbad not a flow 
uniformly Hudibsastic—but came ah- 
ruptly upon the hearers in the midst 
of better words avd better manners. 
This fault, together with many beau- 
ties, he is said to have caught from 
imitating Burke. It is certainly one 
of the faults of that great orator, but 
not in such a degree as betrayed 
by Mr. Windham, whose imitation of 
Burke, like the imitation of Milton 
and Shakspeare by others, seems to 
have consisted rather in faults than 
beauties. A weekly writer, who has 
nevertheless given the best-written 
and | believe the most disinterested 
account of Mr. Windham, tells us 
that * he had much of Burke's wisdom, 


and still more of his fancy, accom- 
panied, as he thinks, by a greater 
knowledge of nature, arising from an 
uncommon sagacity of mind.’ How 
a man can have only ‘ much of Burke's 
wisdom,’ and yet a ‘ greater know- 
ledge of nature,’ is not easily recon- 
cileable. If Mr. Windham had as 
much knowledge of men and things 
as Mr. Byrke, he certainly did not 
apply it with such equability and 
strength; and in the loftier parts of 
eloquence, the pathetic, the dignified, 
the poctical, he had no feature like 
him. The other objection, that Mr. 
Windham’s style was too metaphysical, 
is equally well-founded to a certain 
extent, though the writer just quoted 
says it has been made ‘ without any 
determinate meaning’ of the word, and 
denies the charge to be just if it 
means that Mr. Windham was pe- 
dantic in argumentation, or foo fond 
of referring to general principles. The 
term metaphysical, however, seems ta 
have been used on this occasion in 
the sense in whick Jobnson applies it 
to Cowley and other poets, who pre- 
ferring subtlety to solidity, heaped 
together masses of incongruous ideas, 
and ina word, rendered every thing 
subordinate to the display of wit. In 
this sense of the word Mr. Windham 
was certainly apt to be too metaphy- 
sical, that is to say, too exuberant of 
his faney and his conceits; and 
though this enc: eased the effect of his 
ridicule by throwing it's objects inte 
every possible situation of aukward- 
ness, it never left his mind leisure for 
a more regular and strong tlow of 
reasoning on great questions. He 
was heard with attention, but it was 
an attention more expectant of amuse- 
ment than of instruction. His de- 
livery, though monotonous, displayed 
a frankness and a grace, that seemed 
the result of natural habit, and was 
calculated to attract even the eve of 
an artist:--that it was studied, how- 
ever, is apparent from the story lately 
told in the Political Register; and it 
was a study that did honour to his 
good sense, for delivery is the stamp 
of persuasion, 

“Of his moral qualities, the esti- 
mation, to say the least of it, is not sa 
eavy, He is praised for the firmness 
of his opinions, and his freedom from 
party-spirit; but firmness is only 
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right or wrong according tothe nature 
of the opinion, and party-spirit does 
not always regard men; it's attachment 
is sometimes to measures, and yet by 
no means the less selfish or pernicious 
on that account. 

“* Though a man may tie himself to 
mo personal party in a state, there is, 
if I may so speak, a party in morals, 
to which he may adhere, with a shew 
of political independence, but in fact 
with a greater artifice and slavishness. 
Of this description are the wretched 
politicians, who by likening all human 
kind to themselves, treat the most 
exalted feelings as so many chimzras, 
and are prepared to resist public virtue 
as an impostor or a nonentity. Such 
a man knows well enough, that he 
shall not only have the good word of 
the contending parties in government, 
but that he wi!l also have their in- 
terest whenever it suits him, inas- 
much as his doctrines are favourable 
to every species of corruption. When 
Mr.Windham therefore is panegyrized 
both by the ministerialists and the 
Oppositionists, by the corrupt in power 
and the corrupt out of power, the 
panegyric, so far from giving a fa- 
vourable colour to his memory, ren- 
ders us doubly suspicious of the qua- 
lities which can be*praised by such 
men at such atime. A public cha- 
racter, of acknowled. -¢ acquirements 
and with the power to be independent, 
sheuld be judged bya big standard 
of principle; we should ask whether 
he possessed a spitit of thinking en- 
Jarged as well as subtle; whether he 
understood and could apply to a large 
scale of action the great general prin- 
ciples upon which society itself is 
built; whether he founded politics 
on morals and the great interests of 
mankind and not on corruption and 
the petty interests of individuals; and 
in fine, whether he himself set a phi- 
losophic example of such principles, 
and carried unpolluted into private 
the radiance of public virtue. Judged 
by such a standard, or even by one 
much inferior, the merits of . Mr. 
Windham, I am afraid, will be found 
to be something worse than superficial, 
He has been praised for referring to 
general principle, aud has been com- 
pared to Burke in this instance with 
as little justice as in eloquence and 
moral feeling. The truth is, that like 
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all ambitious men who cannot be 
greatly original, he contrived to be 
greatly singular: he was always look- 
ing for some principle which he called 
general, in order to oppose it to what 
may be termed the cardinal princi- 
ples: his talent lay in exception; and 
let the proposition which he was to 
combat have been ever so general, so 
true, and so useful, he did nothing 
but seize the wrong side, brought all 
the light he could to bear on that 
quarter, and seemed to be happy in 
perplexing if he could not persuade, 
But give him a wrong principle, and 
he would unite as beartily to maintain 
it, as he stood aloof to oppose a right 
one. Of his philosophic views in 
foreign policy, there cannot be a more 
sorry instance than his encouragement 
of our disastreus war with France,—a 
war forbidden by the position, cha- 
racter, and renovated mind of France, 
by the corruptien and imbecility of 
the uations around her, by all his- 
torical experience, and by all just 
knowledge of human nature ;—a war, 
which was undertaken for the main- 
tenance of civil tyranny, and by the 
natural progress of opposition has 
produced a military one ;—which was 
undertaken to obtain the balance of 
power in our own hands, and has lost 
it to those of the enemy; which, ina 
word, was undertaken to make France 
little, and has ended in making her 
great. {t was in the true spirit of 
such policy, perplexed as it was every 
day with fresh difficulties and ren- 
dered stubbornand unfeeling, that Mr. 
Windham projected the sanguinary 
expedition to Quiberon,—one of those 
measures which tend to degrade the 
English character in reality as well 
as in reputation, and which ought to 
make their proposers blush in con- 
demning the enemy whom they imi- 
tate. His views of national spirit and 
morality betrayed as little foundation 
in reason and knowledge of mankind. 
To defend prize-fighting, and to differ 
with some of the provisions of Lord 
Erskine’s Animal Cruelty Bill, may 
be owing to the common differences 
of opinion on those subjects, to a dis- 
like of suffering law to entrench too 
much upon conscience, and to a cer- 
tain strange and ill-detined idea of the 
national spirit; but [know not what 


excuse, or what colour ef excuse, 
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either in manliness or common feel- 
ing, can be made for the studious 
defender of bull-baiting, a practice 
despicable from its safety and horrible 
for its unmixed cruelty, a mere en- 


joyment of torture, for which I think 


there could hardly have been found 
another regular advocate, besides Mr. 
Windham, unless they had sent to 
the inquisition for one of its familiars. 
When the lower orders enter into 
such an amusement, we trace half 
their enjoyment to their ignorance, 
and want of feeling loses half its hor- 
ror in wantof thought; but whena 
man, habituated to polished society 
and adorned with its accomplish- 
ments, exhibits a taste so utterly de- 
praved—a moral feeling so completely 
distorted, one can oniy suppose that 
he had exhausted the common enjoy- 
ments of a human being, and sought 
for pleasure in what was painiul and 
disgusting to the majority of his fel- 
low-creatures. It is urged, that Mr. 
Windham, on these occasions, suc- 
ceeded in persuading his auditors not 
to interfere with the ‘ recreations’ of 
the lower orders. He did so: he per- 
suaded them, to use the language of 
his panegyrists, otherwise they would 
‘confound the objects of morals and 
legislation, of conscience and law;° — 
as if these objects were at all different 
in all that regards the requisites to 
social order. ‘The law punishes those 
who desseminate vicious books among 
the young and unwary, and most 
justly punishes them, because they 
deprave the rising generation; and 
what more can deprave the rising 
generation, than wanton habits of 
cruelty? If we trace adultery and 
other social injuries to the former, 
we may trace domestic cruelty, a per- 
petual love cf violence, and even 
murder to the latter. Mr. Windham 
succeeded in persuading those about 
him, but it was by the belp of their 
own habits, of a wish to please their 
constituents in what did not interfere 
with political corruption; and of that 
remnant of barbarous rusticity, the 
dastardly amusement of hare and stag- 
hunting, of which I have little doubt 
that posterity wi'l learn to think as 
contemptuously, as we ourselves do of 
Domitian’s piercing flies with a bod- 
kin. 

“A man, with political views se 
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short-sighted, and feelings at best so 
suspicious, could not be a desirable 
acquisition to any good cause; and 
whatever the corruptionists may think 
of his friendship, he did more service 
to the cause of reform by keeping out 
of it, than if he had brought it all the 
weight of his character and the sen- 
sibility of his conscience. The re- 
formists therefore took little notice of 
his vagaries: they merely gave him to 
understand now and then that they 
knew him; and when he talked of 
opposing Mr. Curwen’s bill because 
it was a step to what they called re- 
form, and represented modern pa- 
triotism as a crime just above that of 
crimping, they regarded these attacks 
but as so many ferocious jokes, as 
harmless as they were snarling, and 
only shewing that he could not con- 
ceive such a feeling as patriotism in 
himself. It was ludicrous enough, 
that at the moment he was deriding 
all public virtue, he should be claim- 
ing it for himself in a manner as sin- 
gular as it was obstinate. Uunluckily, 
his eccentricity led him inioa fault of 
which he had hitherto been too politic 
to be guilty, that of abusing the mo- 
tives of some of his best friends. He 
attacked the reporters, whom he re- 
presented as fellows beneath his no- 
tice: they attacked him in return. 
and it was proved that he had noticed 
some of the: to tue very great advan- 
tage of his parliamentary figure, an¢ 
that he was under great obligation ta 
their attentions. If anv thing could 
do away the ideacf Mr. Windhain’s 
interestedness, it would have beer 
this action, for it seemed a pure picce 
of madness. But the truth was, he 
counted upon the fears of trost of the 
reporters, and upon seftening dows 
the rest in private. Ue found hiin- 
self mistaken; the whole secret was 
detailed in the Political Register; the 
public at large began to know Mr. 
Windham, and when they began to 
know, they began to despise hiin. 

** All this may have been very well 
during Mr. Windhain’s life, but his 
memory is not to be embaimed be- 
cause he escaped so easily. Whena 
reformis: talks ‘ardently of restoring 
the constitution, he is charged with 
bad motives; and certainly, if bad 
motives cam be proved against him, 
he ought to be distrusted and de- 
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spised:—but if a reformist is to be 
charged with such motives upon mere 
suspicion, where his demands are ac- 
knowledged to be.in great measure 
just, how suspicious ought we to. be 
of the anti-reformist, who resists those 
demands, when there is other ground 
for doubting 4és motives? Mr. Wind- 
ham, consi¢tently with his protesta- 
tions against reform, assisted on every 
eccasion to repress enquiry into abuses. 
The moment any attempt was made 
to look narrowly into the departments 
of the state, he flew to shut the deor, 
and cried out with an agitation ill 
concealed by pleasantry, ‘ Do not let 
them look in: their motives are bad; 
they have only an eye to your house.’ 
The cause of an anxiety, so undevi- 
ating, so unreasonable, and in every 
way so suspicious, betame matter of 
just curiosity with those who studied 
the characters of public men; and the 
very first step taken by government to 
indulge the public in a little know- 
ledge of official management, brought 
us into full contact with corruption 
and Mr. Windham. During the office 
of that gentleman as secretary at war, 
there wereceriain practices committed 
under his eye and with his connivance 
and even patronage, which transpired 
four years ago by a channel that 
courted examination, though the sub- 
sequent attempt of the military com- 
missioners to investigate part of them 
was resisted in a manner as singular 
as itwasshameful. Mr. Windham is 
now no more; and there is no neces- 
sity for detail on this occasion, as the 
ma‘ter could not be publicly investi- 
gated without his concurrence, which 
hitherto it has been impossible to ob- 
tain. The mention of it, however, 
is not only necessary towards a just 
appreciation of his memory, but if 
ever bis relations and dependents 
should be inclined to come forward 
and explain the charges azainst him, 
it niust induce them to do so now, 
when his memory is likely to suffer on 
their account. The Examiner has at 
various ti#imes thrown out accusations 
against Mr. Windham on the subject 
of his efficial duties, not vaguely or 
without foundation, but in the most 
epen, distract. and corroborated man- 
ner. ‘Those accusations were founded 
en papers relative to foreign corps, 
printed by. erder of the Howse of 
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Commons in April 1808, on paper 
printed by the same order in the 
course of last year, and on the Seventh 
Report of the Commissioners of Mili- 
tary Enquiry. From these documents 
it is discovered, that Mr. Windham 
filled the places immediately under 
him with his own relations ;—that 
these persons certified and passed each 
others accounts;—that Mr. Lukin, his 
half-brother, gave no security, and 
did not always state his balances ;— 
that Mr. Emperor Woodford, a fa- 
vourite of Mr. Windham, was made 
chief inspector of foreign corps, ex- 
pended upwards of 269,@001., and fif- 
teen years afterwards absconds without 
meeting the examination of his ac- 
counts; that Richard Gardiner,* ac- 
countant to Mr. Windham's depart- 
ment, certified Mr. Lukin's éo/ad, in 
which was included Ais own expendi- 
ture, and that Mr. Windham there- 
upon passed the whole account ;—that 
the auditors however required an ac- 





* The following extract from a let- 
ter of this Mr. Gardiner to Mr. James 
Poole, a gentleman in the same de- 
partment, exhibits, with a very satis- 
factory pithiness, the official virtue of 
Mr. Windnam's favourites :—** How- 
*“ever, | have no more reason ta 
** quarrel with this same system than 
Divines with sin and the devil; for 
neither of us could be employed but 
for this perversion of moral faculty. 
The only use to which [ am con- 
verted is, the examination of old 
accounts; | docket and make up, in 
most official parcels, these mona- 
ments of peculation; | make my 
report upon them, hand them from 
one closet to another, &c. &c."— 
See, in Redhead Yorke’s [Veekly Po- 
litical Register, for Nov. 29, 1806, an 
article on the subject written by Mr. 
Poole, who quarrelled with this cor- 
rupt knot, and appears to have been 
very ill used by Mr. Windhain, of 
whoin he says, “1 never witnessed 
peculation till Mr. Windham employ- 
ed me: I there saw it demonstrate it- 
self,—I saw it proceed systematically, 
—I saw it flourish.—I have repeatedly 
endeavoured to promote inquiry inte 
it, addressing myself in vain to Mr, 
Windham for that purpose, till eight 
years are consumed ia the fruitless 
endeavour,” 
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* sount from Mr. Lukin of 519,900L., 


which he declined, upon the ground 
that he was directed by the Secretary 
at War to settle his accounts at the 
War Otfice with Aim;—that the au- 
ditors renewed their demand, when 
Mr. Lukin sent for instructions to 
Mr. Windham, who enclosed a letter 
to the Lords of the ‘Treasury requiring 
their determination on the matter;— 
that the Lords of the Treasury deter- 
mined on the necessity of having Mr. 
Lukin’s accounts audited by the com- 
missioners ;—that Mr. Windham, in- 
stead of having them so audited, 
waited for six months and then order- 
ed the accounts into Ais own office ;— 
that Mr. Windham procured his Ma- 
jesty’s warrant to cover Mr. Lukin’s 
accounts, and countersigned them 
with his own name;—that the au- 
ditors again yequired Mr. Lukin to 
account with them, and were again 
refused on the grounds that part ef 
his accounts, so warranted, were al- 
ready passed at the War Office by Mr. 
Windham’s directions, and that he was 
directed by Mr. Windham to. make 
up and to deliver into Ads office the re- 
mainder ;—that the auditors informed 
the Lords Commissioners of the Trea- 
sury that the paymaster-General’s cer- 
tiicates did not detail the several 
heads of service under, which the 
issues to Mr. Lukin were made, and 
that the certificates differed materially 
from those contained in the special 
certificate of charge on Mr. Lukin, 
and from his own account attested upon 
‘oath;—that Mr. Windham, being 
ahout to retire from office, procured 
warrants to cover add remaining sums, 
to the ainount of 1,524,680). 7s. 284. ; 
—that Mr. Windham wrote an oficial 
letter to Mr. Lukin, stating that he 
had passed ail his accounts on a cer- 
tiheate of their correctness by Mr. 
Gardiner, whose owa charge consti- 
tuted part thereof, amounting to 
180, 1541. 7s. ad., but was certified by 
another person connected with Mr. 
Windham’s family, and ordered by 
him to examine them ;—that Mr. 
Lukin on vacating his employment 
was succeeded by Mr. Dissev, a rela- 
tion of Mrs. Windbam ;—that Mr. 
Gardiner, on vacating his employ- 
Ment, was succeeded by Mr. Wind- 
_ ham’s nephew, James Lukin, hitherto 
\ met mentioued;—<that another ae 


phew, Robert Lukin, hitherto not 
mentioned, was left by him in the 
situation of principal clerk of the 
War Office ;—that the old auditors 
still persisted in demanding an account 
from Mr. Lukin, who still excused 
himself by saying that it had beea 
passed at the War Office ;—that the 
oard, consisting of these old auditors, 
was abolished by the whigs, whom’ 
Mr. Windham joined ;—and finally, 
that Mr’ Windham bas. died before 
the new board has taken any steps to 
investigate these most suspicious mat- 
ters, though sixteen years have elapsed 
since this foreign department, of his 
creation and most particular patron- 
age, first originated. 

** While facts like these are before 
the public, the admirers of Mr. Wind- 
bam should bring proofs and not as- 
sertions, when they talk of his spot- 
less integrity. He may have used a 
high tone in public, and preserved 
his independence from those above 
him, but to put his relations in offices 
under himself, and thus to give them 
an appeal to his feelings from what- 
ever faults they chose to commit, was 
at best dangerous, and if he suffered 
those feelings to influence him, as it 
appears he did, it was Sighly culpable, 
and reduced him to one of the very 
worst siates of dependence he could 
have deprecated. . Let his friends, 
both for their sake and his own, refute 
the charges standing against him, and 
then they may add the praise of public 
worth to that of wit and companion- 
ship; but of all praises, that of moral 
virtue should be the least vague, be- 
cause it is the most abused. Weare 
told that Mr. Windham married ar 
amiable woman witha mind congenial 
to his own, and doubtless there is 
merit in so marrying; but let them 
shew us that he valued this wife as he 
ought by paying her every attention, 
and returniny virtue for virtue. We 
are toid that he died in the Cinisiian 
fain, and this death, by one of his 
adinirers, is reckoned the best proof 
he ever gave of his merits; but let 
them shew us, that he also lived im 
the practice of Christian charity, that 
he was ingenuous, disinterested, aud 
humane and just. Flatterers deal in 
words: true panegvrists in things. 

“ One of Mr. Windham's eulogiste 
calls him ‘ an accomplished cavaher,' 
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and another looks upon him as ‘ the 
— English gentleman.’ As to 

eing a ‘ cavalier,’ he might as well 
have been called an accomplished 
light-herse-man; the phrase is non- 
sense, and may be pardaned for the 
sake of it’s drollery; but that a man, 
to all appearance so hypocritical, so 
crooked in politics, and so wanting in 
moral sensibility, should be termed 
the perfect English gentleman, is a 
gross libel on the openness, manli- 
ness, and fine feeling, of the English 
character; and till Mr. Windham be 
proved a different person from what 
he seems to have been, he will be con- 
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Mr. Windham, it appears, wished 
to reconcile cruelty to christianity? 
A violent and sudden death with him 
was turned into the jest of killing of; 
the effects of peculation and _prodi- 
yality were softened down by the 
ideas of cheeseparings and candle- 
ends. And though a member of a 
church which prays every day for 
peace, he was the constant advocate 
for eternal war / 


He has bequeathed the famil 
estate in Norfolk, valued at 6,000l, 
per annum, to Mrs. Windham, for 
her life, which is afterwards to devolve 


sidered, | am afraid, a Frenchman of on Captain Lukin, of the navy, and 


the worst kind, a sacrificer of sub- 
stance to shew, designing in the midst 
of his frankness, and unfeeling in the 
midst of his gaiety.” 


his heirs ; and has left handsome lega- 
cies to his two other nephews in the 
War Office. 





THEATRICAI 
HayMARKET THEATRE. 
UESDAY, July 8, a new play 
was produced at this theatre, 
under the title of ** The Doubtful Son, 
er The Secrets of « Palace.” 


This drama, which is from the pen 
of Mr. Dimond, has for its ground- 
work a plot of considerable interest, 
but our limits do not permit us to 
follow it with that minuteness which 
would be necessary to shew how that 
interest is produced. We can only 
state the principal points of the 
story :— 


The Marquis of Lerida had married 
at an early period of life, the heiress 
ef an ancient wealthy Spanish Gran- 
dee, and a few months after his mar- 
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RECORDER. 


The fatigue of her journey brings on 
a premature labour, which the infant 
does not survive. Her attendant Fio- 
rabella then suggests the idea of sub- 
stituting Leon, herchild by her former 
hasband, for that of the Marquis of 
Lerida, and she adopts that plan— 
Travels until time had rendered the 
difference of age in Leon impercepti- 
ble, and he is presented to the Marquis 
on his return from America, as his 
son. Between Rosaviva (who passes 
for the ward of the Marquis, but who 
is really his daughter by a Mexican 
lady) and Leon a strong attachment 
has taken place. At the period when 
the piece conimenees, the Marquis 
has begun to entertain suspicions 
of his wife's virtue, which are height- 


riage, being appointed governcr of ened by the successful villainy of his 


Mexico, proceeded to South America, 
leaving the Marchioness pregnant.— 
‘This lady, it appears in the sequel, 
had been previously and secretly mar- 
ried to a dependant of her father, who 
was killed in a battle with the Moors. 
The birth of a son discloses to her 
thther the secret of her marriage. He 
takes the child from her; by exciting 
her apprehensions for its safety, cou- 


pels her to marry the Marquis of 


Lerida, and to conceal from him the 
story of her former marriage. On the 
écparture of the Marquis toSouth Ame- 
rica, she sets out to visit her son, who 
yas vursed in a hut in the Pyrenees. 


Portuguese secretary, Malvolio, who, 
sprung from the iowest station in life, 
but possessing uncommon subtlety, in 
masking every bad passion, worns 
himself into the confidence of his pro- 
tector, the Marquis, aud even obtains 
sufficient influence over the Mar- 
chioness to learn from her the secret 
of her former marriage, and the birth 
of Leon. Ma!volio takes care to in- 
timate to Leon that Rosaviva is his 
sister, and, by the infiuence he has 
over the Marquis, prevaiis on him to 
consent to his marriage with his 
daughter. Contracts are signéd, by 
which the castle of Lerida, and all the 
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estates of the Marquis, are conveyed 
te Malyolio, and Leon is disinherited. 
In the mean time, however, a stranger 
appears, who exercises a mysterious 
authority over Malvolio. He had 
been his associate in former guilt, 
and by a train of circumstances his 
villainy is unmasked, his marriage 
with Rosaviva prevented, the Mar- 
chioness, after a disclosure, restored 
to the confidence of her husband, and 
Leon made happy. 

It will be perceived from this sketch, 
that the plot of the drama is more ro- 
mantic than probable. The story, 
indeed, seems suited to the climate 
where the scene is laid. It is truly 
Spanish in the singularity of the 
events, and in the exaggeration with 
which the passion of love is depicted. 
But though the story, as a whole de- 
viates from probability, the incidents 
are introduced with great skill, and a 
perfect knowledge of stage effect. The 
developement of the plot is ingeni- 
ously protracted, and the attention is 
powerfully riveted to the termination 
of the drama. The character of the 
Marchioness is involved in mystery 
until almost the last scene. The au- 
dience are kept ignorant of her first 
marriage, while Leon is known not 
to be the son of the Marquis. This 
was risking a great deal, for it is no 
easy task to interest the feelings in 
behalf of a person guilty of so gross 
and base a deception as she is-sup- 
= to have practised. When, 

owever, the suspicion of criminal 
intercourse is removed, it lias the ef- 
fect of dimjnishing the disapprobation 
which the less offence, the imposition 
of the child on the Marquis, is in 
itself calcuiated to excite. ‘This ame- 
liorating effect is also aided, by mak- 
ing the artifices of Malvoiio prevent 
her from disclosing her story to the 
Marquis, when she is anxious to throw 
herself on his generosity. Upon the 
whole, the moral that every deception 
Is evil, anew that confidence ought 
never to be withheld in those relations 
of life which render it a duty, is'well 
inculcated. ‘There is ascene at the 
end, in which Malvolio, when his arts 
are discovered, claims the house and 
property of his patron, which bears, 
perhaps, too close a resemblance to 
one in the comedy of The Hypocrite. 
The dialogue is well written. The 
Univensat Mae. Vous KIV. 


performers in general sustained the 
characters assigned to them with suit- 
able effect. Mr. Sowerby, who made 
his appearance for thé first time: or 
the London stage, supported the cha- 
racter of Malvolio very well, but we 
must s¢e him in other parts before we 
can give an opinion of his merits as 
an actor. He appeared rather formal 
in his manner, but that the hypocrisy 
of the character in some measure re- 
quired, He endeavours to imitate 
Mr. John Kemble. The piece was 
heard with approbation throughout. 





Lyceum THEATRE. 

Monday, July 16, anew opera made 
its appearance, under the title of 
* Tricks upon Travellers,” the author 
of which we understand to be Sir 
James Bland Burgess. 

The scene is laid at Seville, and the 
following is the substance of the 
plot :— 

Don Ramirez, a Toledan gentleman, 
and Donna Clara, have interchanged 
vows of mutual fidelity; but the lover 
proves inconstant; and having heard 
of the immense fortune of Donna 
Laura, a lady of Seville, he deserts 
his mistress, and sets out for that city. 
The piece opens with the arrival of 
Don Ramirez in Seville, who is bent 
on this fortune-hunting expedition, 
accompanied by his servant Diego, 
and strongly recommended to the fa- 
ther of Laura, who awaits his arrival 
with impatience, as his future son-in- 
law. The affections of Donna Laura, 
however, are engaged to Don Carlos 
de Guzman, a nobleman, from Ma- 
drid, unknown to her ‘vther. Dor 
Carlos, as usual, has also his valet, 
Pedrillo, who is active and adroit et 
intrigue, and the counter part of 
Diego, the other valet, whe is as re- 
markable for his closvnish simplicity 
and good nature. In the course of 
the piece these two characters are 
plaved off against each other, and pro- 
duce a variety of laughable situations. 
The forsaken Dovna Clara also sets 
out for Seville, accompanied by ber 
steward, Bertran, and her. waiting- 
maid, where Bertran having discover- 
ed that Doo Guzinan was looking out 
for a duenna to attend on his daugh- 
ter, waits on him in the character of a 
country school-master, te recommend 
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Donna Clara in that capacity as his 
daughter, and widow of Vincent 
Runez, a farmer. Succeeding in his 
attempt, Donna Clara and her two 
attendants prepare to wait on Don 
Guzman ir their assumed characters. 
While the negoviation for Donna 
Laura's marriage was going forward, 
she had bestowed her affections ona 
nobleman, Don Carlos, whose servant, 
Pedrillo, undertakes to delay the nup- 
tials. The contrivances adopted by 
him, first separately, and afterwards 
in conjunction with the feigned du- 
enna, form the business of the piece, 
and as they ultimately prove success- 
ful, the drama concludes with the 
union of Carlos and Laura, and of 
Clara and Ramirez. 

O7 these materials the author has 
contrived to form a very passable 
epera, which, though it can hardly 
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be said to rise much above mediocrity, 
either in the language or sentiments, 
never disgusts us by puns, or by the 
sickly affectation of thread-bare sen- 
timent. There is also a considerable 
degree of bustle and intrigue going 
forward, which serves to keep alive 
the interest of the piece. The songs 
with which it is interspersed appear 
to us superior to the dialogue. « 

The music throughout, by Messrs, 
Reeve and Horn, is extremely good, 
and some of the songs were rapturously 
encored. The performers exerted 
themselves to the utmost, and did full 
justice to their parts. 

Upon the whole, though we cannot 
give this piece unqualified praise, yet 
it forms a pleasing entertainment, and 
may contribute to the public amuse- 
ment. It was given out for repetition 
amidst loud applause. 
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Letter from the Persian Ambassador. 
SIR, MY LORD, 


y 7 HEN you write to me, some 

time ago, to give my thought 
of what I see good and bad this 
country, that time |] not speak English 
very well—now I read, [ write much 
little better—now I give to you my 
think. Jn this country had not too 
much, every tuing very good—but 
suppose I not tell something little bad, 
then you say I tell all fattery—there- 
fore 1 tell most bad thing. I not like 
such crowd in evening party every 
night.—In cold weather not very good 
—now, hot weather, much too bad. I 
very much <Stonish, every day now 
much hot than before, evening parties 
much crowd than before.—Pretty 
beautiful ladies come sweat that not 
very good—I always afraid some old 
Jady in great crowd come dead, that 
not very good, and spoil my happi- 
ness.—I think old ladies after 85 years 
not come to evening party that 
much better—W hy for take so much 
trouble? Some other thing little bad. 
—Very beautiful! young lady, she got 
ugly fellow for husband, that not very 
good, very shocking.—l ask Sir Gore 
why for this. He says me, perhaps he 
very good man, not handsome no mat- 
ter, perhaps got too much money, 


perhaps got title.—I say I not like that, 
all very shocking.—I go to see Chel- 
sea—ali old men sit on grass, in shade 
of fine tree, fine river run by—beau- 
tiful place, pleuty to eat, drink, good 
coat, every thing very good—Sir 
Gore he tell me King Charles and 
King James.—I say, Sir Gore, they 
not Mussulmans, but | think God love 
them very much. I think God he 
love the King very well for keeping 
up that charity—then I see one small 
regiment of children go to dinner— 
one small boy he say thanks to God 
for eat, for drink, for cloathes—other 
little boys they all answer Amen, then 
I cry a little—my heart too much 
pleased.—This all very good for two 
things—one thing God very much 
please—two things soldiers fight much 
better because see their pood king 
take caie of old wounded fathers and 
little children.—Then [ go to Green- 
wich—that too good place—suchi a 
fine sight make me a little sick for 
joy—all old men so happy, eat dinner 
so well—fine house—fine beds—all 
very good.—This very good country— 
English ladies very handsome, very 
beautiful--I travel great deal; 1 go 
Arabia, I go Calcutta, Hyderabad, 
Poonah, Iiombay, Georgia, Armenia, 
Constanti sopie, Malta, Gibraltar, [see 
best Georgian, Circassian, Turkish, 
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Greek ladies, but nothing not so beau- 
tifulas English ladies—all very clever 
—speak French, speak English, speak 
Italian, play music very well, sing 
very good—very glad for me if Persian 
ladies like. them; but English ladies 
speak such sweet words, | think tell a 
little story, that not very good. One 
thing more I see, but I not understand 
that thing good or bad; last Thursday 
I see some fine carriages, fine horses, 
thousand people go to look that car- 
riages; I ask why for, they say me, 
that gentlemen on boxes, they drive 
their own carriage. | say, why for 
take so much trouble. They say me, 
he drive very well, that very good 
thing. It rain very hard, some lord, 
some gentlemen, he get very wet: [ 
say, why he not go inside? They tell 
me good coachman not mind, get wet 
every day, will be much ashamed if 
go inside, that I not understand. 


Asut Hassan. 
Mansficld-Strcet. 


Se 


A Poeticad Saint. 

A popular preacher in this metro- 
polis, who sometimes amuses himself 
with tagging rhimes together, has 
published a composition addressed to 
a married woman, which he calls— 

“ A clownish poem on the Shunamite, 

A sinner called to be the Lord’s delight, 

By the despised William Huntington, 

Both known and trusted now in Padding- 
ton.” 


Then comes a literal direction pre- 
fixed by the poet. 
“ To Mistress now at number eight, 
"Tis by the new St. Luke's that’s built of 


late, 

In Old-street end, you'll find the dame’s 
abode, 

{a Winkworth’s-buildings, on the City- 
road !” 


Tt seems to have been the pious 
Writer's intention to describe the pro- 
gress of his labour of love, with this 
good woman, under the story of the 
Shunamite. Ec commences with the 
first visit of Elisha, by whom himself 
is to be understood, when she, finding 
he is to come that way again, impor- 
tunes her husband to let her furnish 
abed room on purpose for him: which 
is scarcely finished when he calls there. 
She treats him with the best her house 
affords, when at last, 
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“ The time arrives when nature calls for 
Test, 

And to the room prepared she leads her 
guest. 

The saint he followed where the matron 
led, 

Survey’d the chamber, furniture, and bed, 

Admired her quick dispatch and pious 
care, 

And wonders much why she should want 
him there.” 


After pondering the matter a con- 
siderable time, the saint says to his 
servant, 

* Pll find the bottom ere I sleep to night, 
Gehazi, go and call this Shunamite.”’ 

But stil unable to divine her mean- 
ing, or her wishes, 

“© He says, Gehazi see this woman’s care, 
And tell me now what | sha‘! do for her.” 

Whether this Gehazi had received 
ahint does not appear, but it seems 
he was at no joss to understand the 
matter, 





* Gehazi answered, she’s a barren styl’d, 
For | have heard she never bore a child; 
Her other seif to nature’s charms is cold, 
She can’t expect a seed, her husvand’s old, 
The prophet now constiues the matter 
plaia, 
And bids his servant call her up again; 
The servant calls her to the prophet’s duor, 
Or somewhat closer than she siood before, 
And said, next season by the rules of life, 
Thou shalt appear the mother and the 
wile.” 

A letter is subjoined to the poem, 
hinting to the husband ‘* that if the 
Paschal lamh was too big for an 
Israeiitish family, the master was to 
invite his neighbour: he, it is sup- 
posed, saw also in this saint aa ex- 
emplification of his own doctrine; 
viz. * that a christian should learn to 
be comely in his walk, by the 4e- 
goat.” 

The Retort Courteous, 

An lrishman passing along the 
street, and coming in contact with a 
barrow and a woman se:.ing potatoes, 
upon the pavement, exclaimed in a 
great passion, What the devil are 
we obliged to go out into the dirt for 
your accommodation? And why not, 
man alive, replicd the woman, Don't 
I bring my potatoes here fer yours ? 
Ihey are some of the real Munsters / 


eres 
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68 
On a late double Charge .f Bastardy. 


Sometimes to tell a man his own, 
Is reckon’d mosi uncivil, 
Although tnis maxim not unknown, 
“ Saeak truth aud shame the devil.” 
Two Rev rcud Beaus, can one suppose, 
The wer!d at such a ass, is, 
Not fearing shame or tattling fame, 
Contrivd to jilt two lasses ! 
But since address, they might possess, 
These girls might think them fine men, 
Yet wanting bail for fear of jail, 
Was dreadful in divine-men. 





The Chace and the Church. 
A gent!eman lately passing through 
a village near Southwell, in Notting- 
hamshire, gives the following account 
of his journey:—I here, (says he), 
perceived a rustic-party arrayed in 


holiday attire, entering the church- 
yard. i suspected a wedding, and 


mingling with some of the bye- 
standers, was much amused with the 
appearances of joyful expectation, 
coyness, and archness, which were 
depicted on the countenances of the 
bridal groupe, as they waited in the 
church porch the arrival of the par- 
son. After a short time the clerk 
arrived, and never surely before did 
the presence of a parish clerk produce 
so sudden an efiect; the few words 
he uttered were electrical. The bride 
coloured as red as scarlet, and I saw 
the tears ready to start in her eyes; 
the bridegroom looked foolish, the 
bridemaids tittered, and the bridemen 
began to condole with the lovers+#— 
** What is the matter?” said 1; ‘* Oh 
matter enough, EF think,” said one of 
the party, ** why our parson forgot to 
subtish the banns for the third time 
fast Sunday, and now he says they 
can't be married to day.” * But I will 
be married to day, though,” sobbed 
the bride, ‘‘ I know, or else 1 won't 
be married at all, that’s what [ won't.” 
““Oh don’t ye say so now,” said the 
bridegroom, “ tis all along o’parson, 
you know: it be ne fault of minw. I 
he willing enow.” ‘* Don’t talk of 


willing, but see what's to be done, 
Roger, for [ won't be sarved so; I 
did’nt come here to be made a font of, 
no, { did'nt, nor [ won't nather; I 
wonder parson an’t ashamed to sarve 
a poor girl so; a body might die an 
old maid for what he cares.” 


Here I 
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suggested that they might get a li- 
cense. ** So we may,” said the bride, 
recovering her spirits, ** and then par- 
son must do his work.” ‘* I think he 
ought to give ‘em the licence,” said a 
farmer. ‘‘ Me will see ‘em hanged 
first,” said another; ‘* I know he 
wanis to go a hunting to day, and he 
won't thank ‘em for stopping bim.” 
“ What your clergyman is a sports- 
man?” said I. ** Aye, that he is, anda 
keen one too,” replied the rustic, 
“* He never stands for a hedge or gate, 
nora field of corn, but dashes over, 
dogs and all; that is, as long as they 
bent his own grounds, because he 
likes to keep his own hedges and 
fields in nice order, you sec. I could 
tell you,” said he, ‘* some funny 
things about un; but, see here he 
coines with the young couple to finish 
the job.” 

I entered with the bridal train into 
the church; the ring was scarcely 
placed on the bride’s finger, when the 
mellow sound of the hunting horn 
floated in theair. I perceived its in- 
stant effect: the parson hastened to 
the end of the ceremony, and the con- 


clusion of the scene cannot be better 


described than in the words of the 
old song: 


One day he had a pair to wed, 
The fox came by in view, sir, 
He drew his surplice o’er his head, 

And bid the pair adieu, sir. 

They both did pray that he would stay, 
Fer they were not half bound, sir, 
He swore that night to bed they might, 

Aud tallio the hounds, sir. 


ead 


The late rage for visiting the waéer- 
ing places has induced a pleasant me- 
dical writer to observe, ‘* that the 
domipheobia, or fear of homs, may now 
be justly opposed to the Aydrophobia, 
or fear of water, because a patient in- 
fected with the former complaint, so 
fav from betraying any dread of «water, 
is for the most part impelled by an 
almost irresistible impulse to places 
of resort, where that element is to be 
found in the greatest abundance; 
while London, which at other times 
sérves as a nucleus for an accumulated 
population, seems to exert a surprising 
centripetal force by which a large por- 
tion of its inhabitants are driven toa 
distance.” And jt may be added, are 
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either ashamed or afraid to remain at 
home ! 

A late prisoner in France, tells a 
story of a petulant French naval offi- 
cer, who having lost an er in the 
service with Admiral ~uffrein, in the 
East Indies, was exceedingly fond of 
teazing the English prisoners, with 
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one of whom he went so far as to ask 
him, whether he did not see his arm 


floating in the water in that engage- 
ment? The tar drily answered that 
he did see an arm and hand grasping 
a chamber-pot, which iv ali probability 
might be his. The gentleman walked 
off after this, without asking any more 
questions, 


a 


STATE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


HE present is a very enlightened 

age, and of al] countries in the 
world England is the most.enlighten- 
ed. These are propositions, which 
we venture to advance, as likely to 
mect with universal satisfaction. We 
feel noanxiety on thissubjectabout the 
Attorney-Genera!’s opinion, though 
we are free to confess, as the parlia- 
ment men say i their House, that, if 
his opinion were not -armed with 
power, it would not in the least weigh 
with us: but, if he should contradict 
the propositions we have advanced, 
we do hereby pronounce our retracta- 
tion of them; we give them up; we 
will contradict them; and as an 
amende honorable publish his speeches 
on Cobbett’s affair, with notes and a 
perpetual commentary, three times 
the length of the text. In this en- 
lightened country, very nearly about 
the time that Mr. Cobbett was tried, 
whilst Mr. Attorney-General was fur- 
bishing his arms, and looking out for 
arguments, some of our countrymen, 
the papers inform us, were employed 
in burning alive a calf to destroy the 
effects of witchcraft. Not a soul 
scarcely in the south, who read an 
account of this horrid transaction, 
could refrain from exclamations of 
contempt and indignation against the 
perpetraiors of this cruel and abo- 
minable action. But, stop, gentle 
reader, do you never burn a calf alive 
to prevent effects presaged by your 
disordered imagination? The burning 
of a calf alive by two ignorant clowns 
is not so bad as some things, which I 
could bring to your recollection: but 
which [ will not repeat, for fear of 
putting you into apassion. However, 
it may not be amiss for you to repeat 
now and then to yourself this short 
sentence,—Do not burn a calf alive. 


The trial of Mr. Cobbett excited 





very great interest in the public mind, 
and after the verdict general curiosity 
was excited on the punishment, which 
would be assigned to the offence. The 
Attorney-General, in calling for the 
sentence of the court, was, according 
to the papers, far more severe than 
the occasion required: and, if we 
might be permitted io argue the case, 
we should call in question his logic, 
not only in reference to the principal 
offender, but particularly with respect 
to the other parties which he had 
brought before the court. It is the 
law, that publisher, printer, book- 
seller, should all be involved in the 
action for a libel: but why does the 
prosecution stop here?) Why should 
not the compositor, the pressman, the 
printer's devil, the: paper maker, the 
stationer, &c. &c. be equally called 
upon. We see the propriety of pu- 
nishing printers and booksellers for 
books, which the law has prohibited: 
but we confess, that no argument has 
yet convinced us, that, when the au- 
thor is delivered up, the mechanical 
instruments should he calied to the 
bar. ‘The question deserves consider- 
ation. Wehave seen in our times the 
abolition of the slave trade, it fell be- 
fore the reiterated attacks af sound 
reasoning and christian principle. We 
do not appeal to the lawyer on this 
occasion: but we sincerely hope, that 
the question may be brought before 
parliament, and we would then whis- 
per in the ears of a few of. its mem- 
bers,—Do not burn a calfalive. 

Mr. Cobbett was first committed to 
the King’s Bench for a few days, and 
then brought up to receive sentence ; 
a sentence of imprisonment for two 
years, with a fine of a thousand 
pounds to the king, and recognisances 
for his future good behaviour. The 
printer and publisher had three 
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months imprisonment allotted them 
with small fines. On the propriety of 
this sentence we shall say nothing. 
The adjudged libel is completely be- 
fore the public, with the reasons of 
the judge for su heavy a punishment. 
On the libel itself and its defence we 
differ from the judge, who tried it; 
the judge, who passed the sentence; 
the jury, who found the verdict; the 
Attorney-General, who prosecuted ; 
and the defendant, who vindicated his 
own cause. The doctrine of libel is a 
very difficult one. It has not yet been 
sufficiently investigated either by the 
legislator or the philosopher. The 
feclings of the moment must be laid 
aside in the discussion of this impor- 
tant question, and the christian law 
of doing to your neighbour only, what 
yeu would wish to be done to yourself, 
niust become more the rule of our 
conduct, before we can expect every 
step in the process of libel, from the 
definition of the term to the limita- 
tions of criminality and punishment, 
to be laid on the sure grounds of rea- 
soning and experience. 

in cousequence of thesentence Mr. 
Cobbett was carried to Newgate, and 
various rumours were in circulation, 
that his Political Register would he 
suppressed. Such a calainity to the 
public we sincerely deprecated; but 
the anxiety, which such an event 
would have excited, was removed by 
his publication on the 14th of July, 
in which he refutes with his accus- 
tomed spirit the insinuations of the 
Attorney-General, that he was ac- 
tuated merely by a desire of base 
lucre. The subject of wishing for 
lucre he has placed in atrue light. 
What does a physician, or lawyer, 
sive lis opinion for? What does 
the divine preach for? the At- 
torney-General talk for, the sol- 
dier fight for? Not base lucre 
assurediy: but take away the lucre, 
the numbers in each profession will 
and must necessarily be thined; for 
without lucre who can live. ‘The gain 
of a man from his private estate is not 
esteemed base, nor ought it to be so: 
but we cannot esteem that gain de- 
rived from mere chance of birth so 
honourable, as the gain of a man from 
his own personal exertions, unless 
those personal exertions are employed 
enly for base purposes. The gain of 
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Mr. Cobbett is honourably and ho- 
nestly acquired ; and his publication 
is attended with profit: whilst so 
many similar ones have fallen into 
neglect, because, as he expresses it, 
he speaks truth in plain language. 
We do not doubt, that the publie 
will continue its patronage of this very 
valuable work, and we hope that im- 
prisonment will not injure the health, 
as it certainly will not ‘the spirit of 
the author, 

Upon this subject one topic is 
omitted by Mr. Cobbett, which de- 
serves no small consideraticn. He 
has, from the resources of his mind, 
established several works of great im- 
portance. The sale of them is, we 
hope, attended with benefit to him- 
self: but, whether he succeeds or not, 
one party is sure to be a gainer. The 
stamps must be paid for, and the 
revenue, acquired by government 
from the brains of Mr. Cobbett, is 
very considerable. It will be found, 
we apprehend, that in direct taxation 
he pays twice as much as the greatest 
Jandholder in the kingdom: and it 
must be observed, that it is not a mat- 
ter of consequence to the government, 
whether A or B is in possession of the 
estate; whilst a very great revenue 
depended entirely on the talents, abi- 
lities, and perseverance of Mr. Cob- 
bett. The merit, due to individual 
exertions, is not as yet sufficiently ap- 
preciated: nor is it duly considered, 
how much the country is indebted to 
them in point of revenue. The con- 
sideration will be of use to all, who 
set au improper value on the fortune 
they may have received either from 
their ancestors, the favours of the 
court, or the chances of the lottery of 
life. 

The ferment in the public mind on 
the release of Sir Francis Burdett 
from the Tower has subsided. The 
sentiments of the great majority of the 
metropolis were sufficiently mauifest- 
ed on that memorable day, and the dis- 
appointment experienced by many of 
his friends, on not seeing him in the 
triumphant procession, is balanced by 
the reflections on the propriety of his 
conduct on this occasion. The papers 
which have been accustomed to mis- 
represent every action of the worthy 
baronet, acted as might be expected, 
from men who had drawn up their 
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paragraphs to abuse hin for the gra- 
tification of his vanity if he had been 
inthe procession. Those paragraphs 
were rendered useless, but still he 
was to be abused. There was no room 
for candour, and the writers were de- 
void of that magnanimity which can 
find subject of praise: even in an 
enemy. The finest picture requires a 
peculiar light and proper position of 
the observer, to set off its beauties to 
the best advantage: these wretched 
men were incapable of seizing that 
position, and their malignity was gra- 
tified by descamting on those seeming 
improprieties which arose entirely 
from their own bad taste and bad 
judgment. 

The country at large, whose ex- 
pectations had not been raised 7 the 
intended procession, saw the subject 
in its true light, and approved highly 
the conduct of Sir Francis Burdett. 
Among the members of opposition, 
as it is called, were found several who 
could express their approbation in 
the strongest terms. Indeed the Sa- 
turday previous to the confinement of 
Sir Francis and the day on which he 
went from the Tower, are memorable 
eras in his history. On the former 
of these days he resisted the applica- 
tions of very high characters and the 
solicitations of friends, in spite of re- 
monstrances on the one hand, and the 
tenderest applications on the other, 
persisted firm to his purpose, and he 
refused, by any act of his own, to give 
countenance ii: the least to the power 
claimed by the House of Commons. 
By so acting he shewed the preten- 
sions of that body in their true co- 
lours, and had he swerved in the least 
from the noble purpose of his mind, 
he would greaily have injured that 
cause of which he now stands forward 
as so noblea patron and defender. 

In going from the Tower he was 
master of his own actions. No tri- 
umph had been obtained, and he was 
unwilling to be exposed to receive 
that applause which his manly con- 
duct, during the indignities offered 
tohim, so justly entitled him. Sucha 
progession would he gratifying to the 
vanity of most men, but personal va- 
Niiy was not his object. He had to 
consider the great public question in 
which he was engaged, and mt by ans 
act of his, to permit it to sucer in bits 
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hands. He has shewn the world that 
the love of popularity in the sense 
which his enemies attribute to him is 
not his object. He has far higher 
aims in view, founded on obedience 
to the laws, and the just regard of those 
who love the constitution of our coun- 
try, and wish for the correction of its 
abuses. 

In the mean.time his cause, or ra- 
ther that of the public, is going on, 
and the day of solemn adjudication is 
determined. The tone of the At- 
torney-General, in the court of West- 
minster, is very different from that of 
some lawyers in the house on this 
occasion. He does not now resist 
the interference of the judges, but 
calls for atrial at bar, that the ques- 
tion may receive the most important 
discussion and grave decision. This 
occasions a delay in the cause which 
will not cease till the 20th of Novem. 
ber next, when the claims of the 
House of Commons will be argued on 
both sides by most eminent men and 
weighed by distinguished judges.— 
These will have the weight they de- 
serve, at the tribunal of the public. 
That question is now in able hands, | 
and we are indebted to thé firmness 
and patriotism of Sir Francis for 
bringing it to such an issue. How 
few men are there who would have 
acted with such firmness, prudence, 
and perseverauce, in so arduous a 
trial ! 

The principles maintained in the 
addresses to Sir Francis, and his an- 
swers, deserve general consideration. 
In them may he found the views and 
wishes of that large party in the na- 
tion, to which the name of Buidettite 
is assigned, and for which it seems 
that a man has been dismissed from a 
corps of volunteers. ‘The dismissal, 
hewever, produced its due effect ; for 
the man publicly thanked his superior 
officer for having afforded him such 
an opportunity of bearing his testi- 
mony to the constitution of his coun- 
try, and of assuring his neighbours 
that he did still retain, and should 
ever maintain, Burdettite principles. 
The Anti-Burdettites have appeared 
in very few places. Their most distin- 
guished manifestoes are those of the 
rec'orsof St. James's and St. Dunstan's 
inthew ‘P' lytter has received the 
ren 1 from his 
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parishioners, who in a very large meet- 
ing in the church passed a very proper 
censure upon his conduct. Indeed the 
parson’s manifesto itself is a severe 
censure on his ministry, for if nine- 
tenths of his flock deserve the epi- 
thets which he has affixed to their 
principles, his instructions have been 
either very coldly delivered, or very 
coolly received. A clergyman has 
also, the papers tell us, distinguished 
himself by being the means of pre- 
venting some French officers from 
celebrating the marriage of their so- 
vereign, and inviting their neighbours 
in return for hospitalities received to 

artake in the entertainment. War 
1s a great evil in itself, and this and 
the late wars have been marked by 
that want of mutual politeness and 

ood will, which was formerly used 

y combatants towards each other 
when thé battle was over and oppor- 
tunities permitted it. The clergy 
cannot be better employed than in 
the restoration of the ancient courtesy 
between the rival nations. 

No new light has been thrown on 
the mysterious murder at St. James’s, 
but the depositions that were taken 
on the occasion of the attack on the 
royal duke have been published. The 
public is thus in conaplete possession 
of the evidence on which the verdict 
of the corener’s jury is founded. The 
difficulties still remain of finding a 
motive for the attack, and there seems 
as yet no clue by which to discover 
one. The royal duke is happily, how- 
ever, recovering from his wounds, 
and it is hoped that no vestige will 
remain to be of essential injury to 
his future health and welfare. 

War and party must be frequently 
the subject of our thoughts. Happy 
are we when we can turn from the 
destruction to the preservation of 
mankind, from points in which a dif- 
ference of opinion is too often attend- 
ed with mutual disquiet and dissatis- 
faction, to one in which ail parties 
may unite in the pramofion of a great 
national good. Wedo not know whe- 
ther our country is more afflicted than 
any other of the same population, with 
that scourge of Providence which 
holds out to all the frail tenure on 
which our noblest faculties depend. 
The objects afflicted with this disease 
are in the highest degree qatitled to 
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our compassion, and we have noble 
institutions in this country for their 
support. Among them the most 
eminent is the hospital of Bedlam, 
whose situation, from the increase of 
the capital, was by no means well 
adapted to the purpose, and which 
from time bad suffered such decay as 
rendered necessary the taking down 
of the building. An exchange has 
been made with the city of London 
for the scite, and twelve acres in St, 
George’s-fields are appropriated for 
the new hospital. Here a building 
suited to the magnificence of the ca- 
pital, and the objects of the institution 
is to be erected, and in the spacious 
gardens the patients will have a bet- 
ter opportunity of recovery. The 
funds for this purpose must arise from 
the benevolence of the public, and an 
address has been submitted to it from 
the governors of the charity, to whom 
we most heartily wish success in their 
praiseworthy undertaking. 

Our domestic politics conclude with 
melancholy apprehensiens. Very con- 
iderable failures have occurred in the 
commercial world, and in the west of 
England great inconvenience has ari- 
sen from the stoppage of some country 
banks. This naturally leads to various 
speculations, and the utility of these 
valuable institutions is by many called 
in question. Much is said about 
paper money and its pernicious ef- 
fects; Lut the great convenience it 
affords to all classes of life must up- 
hold it against any attack. The fact 
however is, that paper moncy loses 
its credit from the want.of policy and 
knowledge of government in Mr. Pitt. 
He was the minister of shifts and ex- 
pedients. Whatever served the pre- 
sent moment was sufficient with him. 
Some difficulties occurred, and the 
tremendous measure was adopted of 
authorising the bank to withhold the 
payments of the demands en it, with- 
out incurring the penalty of bank- 
ruptcy. The natural consequences 
ensued. Paper money inundated the 
country without its due check, the 
security of a gold payment: and till 
that is restored continual inconveni- 
ences must be expected. Paper mo- 
ney ought not to be issued, but to tlie 
amount of security given to the public, 
that there are assets sufficient to pay 
every one of the notes on its return te 
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the place whence it came. The re- 
storation of gold payments with landed 
security, for every provincial bank, 
will establish the credit of paper 
money and render it beneficial to the 
country. 

Foreign politics afford several strik- 
ing occurrences, among them the 
events in Holland are particularly in- 
teresting. Froma republic it became 
a kingdom, the kingdom is now anni- 
hilated, and it is become a province 
of France. Such has been the effect 
of the first error committed by the 
Stadtholder and his Prussian sup- 
porters: for to that source we must 
trace up all the evils that have be- 
fallen this unhappy country. The 
House of Orange is sunk: the heroes 
it produced did not aim at those ho- 
nours, which the most unworthy was 
ambitious of enjoying, and for which 
he ruined his country. Great was the 
triumph when Amsterdam surrender- 
ed to the Prussian arms: when the 
Stadtholder became all powerful; 
when the Dutch patriots were banish- 
ed their country. From that time 
dissatisfaction prevailed. England 
sided afterwards with the Stadtholder. 
France naturally took the part of the 
patriots. In the convulsion of Eu- 
rope it was impossible for so divided 
a country to keep from the vortex: it 
was hurried into it, and destruction 
followed. 

Changed into a kingdom, and ruled 
by a brother of the great emperor, 
Holland might have expected some 
release from its troubles, and to have 
emerged from its difficulties. But 
the cabinet of. Versailles was not 
formed for a trading nation, and the 
king found himself compelled to en- 
force orders, which he knew to be 
against the interest of his kingdom. 
In such a situation he could not but 
incur the displeasure of his potent 
brother, and rather than continue a 
nominal king, he teok the noble re- 
solution of abdicating the crown, and 
retiring from public life. ‘To what 
spot he is gone nobody knows: but 
we must give him credit for his con- 
duct and his resolution. 

The cabinet of Versaillesgwas not 
at a loss how to act upon this unex- 
pected measure. A manifesto soon 
appeared, stating, in very plain terms, 


the absolute necessity there was for 
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making Holland a province of France, . 
as well for the advantage of the coun- 
try itself as for the interest of the ~ 
great empire. Arguments are never 
wanting, when there is a train of ar- 
tillery to support them. They are 
not worth contradiction or discussion. 
Suffice it that a decree followed, by 
which Holland was divided into de- 
partments, with officers similar to 
those in the other provinces of the 
empire. The Dutch will, we appre- 
hend, not.be losers by the bargain. 
Before, they were liable to all the im- 
positions and exactions of France; 
they will now be on a footing with 
the rest of the empire. As to trade 
it will go on, and probably the pre- 
fects and generals will all engage in 
the contraband part of it. 

If Holland is distracted by the 
changes in its government, Sweden is 
under no small apprehensions from 
the unsettled state of its throne. The 
death of the Crown Prince has been 
attended with many suspicious cir- 
cumstances, and a tumult in which 
several lives were lost was the conse- 
quence. A Count de Fersen fell a 
sacrifice, on this occasion, to popular 
resentment, and he was literally torn 
to pieces. He had once escaped from 
their fury, and taken refuge in a 
house, from which he imprudently 
ventured before the multitude was 
dispersed. Enquiries are now making 
into the cause of the prince’s death, 
and the part that the count was sus- 
pected to have in it. Several persons 
have been seized, but of the facts 
themselves nothing as yet has tran- 
spired, from which a correct opinion 
can be formed. A diet is called for 
the election of a successor to the 
throne, in which, most probably the 
usual intrigues will prevail: but we 
know too little of the state of Swedish 
parties to anticipate any event. It was 
said that the deposed king had made 
his escape from Switzerland, but the 
rumowr seems to have been without 
foundation: and, indeed, what Swede 
in his senses could ever wish to see 
such a man again at the head of the 
government! We should hope that 
the election will be made with pru- 
dence and temper, for the Swedish 
constitution has a great deal of merit, 
and a fair trial of it may be of use to 
mankind. 
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The part that Russia and France 
will take in Swedish affairs we leave 
to events to shew. . Russia goes on 
very slowly in its war with Turkey: 
but Austria seems to be gaining 
ground towards the Turkish frontier. 
The time is not yet come for the union 
of these two latter powers against the 
Turks, but it cannot be long delayed. 
Italy is quiet: but the southern part 
is making great preparations for the 
invasion of Sicily, which cannot be 
preserved under its present system. 
France is continuing its anti-commer- 
cial system. The feasts on the return 
of the emperor to Paris have met with 
asad check, and it is probable that 
they will not for some time be re- 
sumed. The apartment, in which 
were the emperor and the empress, 
and all their court, was on a sudden 
in a blaze, from a curtain taking fire, 
which spread rapidly through the 
drapery. The confusion may easily 
be imagined; several persons lost 
their lives, and amongst them a prin- 
cess. Wesympathise with the afflict- 
ed families. The calamities of our 
enemies cannot, and ought not, to 
afford pleasure to a generous nation. 
The commands of states may set na- 
tions at variance with each other; but 
the great ties of our common huma- 
nity are not therefore broken. The 
active mind of Bonaparte will not be 
stopped by such an event, and the less 
time he gives to diversions, the more 
will ke be occupied in the agitation of 
plans for the disturbance of kingdoms. 

He has not yet obtained the triumph 
ever Spain. Cadiz is not taken, and 
the English are entertaining its in- 
habitants with raees on the Isle of 
Leon. To that place a Cortez is 
summoned, but there, probably, it 
will never be ussembied. ‘The fatal 
delay of that measure has been the 
ruin of Spain. ‘The Gallic king has 
the henour of introducing those im- 
provements which ought to have been 
the work of its own representatives. 
The chief point of interest in the 
country was the siege of Ciudad Ro- 
drigo, which is supposed, after a 
manly resistance, to have fallen, and 
the British army is exposed to the 
attack of the whole French force. 
Massena is at the head of a very nu- 
merous army, and he will hardly ven- 
tare upon the attack withoug the 
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strongest grounds of success. But 
Lord Wellington will most probably 
make good his retreat to Lisbon ; and 
if so the French may leave him for a 
time in quiet possession of Portugal, 
and finish the war in Spain by the 
taking of Cadiz. Portugal must then 
fall an easy prey: for if the Spaniards 
could do so little for their country, 
what can be expected from the Por- 
tuguese. 

Spain will not be again a powerful 
kingdom. Should the French suc- 
ceed, they must be content with the 
European territory, for the colonies 
will be detached from it. The Ca- 
raccas have set the example by a very 
spirited manifesto, declaratory of their 
independence. Peru and Mexico will 
soon follow. Indeed what are they to 
do? whom are they to obey? If the 
inhabitants of the mother country 
could form a junta for its government, 
that may equally be done by the in- 
habitants of South America, and they 
have long been prepared for the 
event. Into what masses they will be 
formed, and by what modes they will 
be governed, time must discover: but 
one consequence will be a vast trade 
opened between this country and the 
western world. It remains for us to 
take the advantage of this turn of 
affairs, and to leave the new kingdoms 
to their own arrangements. 

The West Indies send melancholy 
rumours to this country of mutiny 
in the black regiments. This will 
naturally excite apprehensions of 
danger from their brethren in slavery. 
The northern possessions of this coun- 
try are said to have had in them the 
seeds of dissatisfaction, but what are 
the real facts is wot generally known 
on this side of the Atlantic. Every 
thing is however tranquil, and the 
prudence of government will prevent 
any umischiei. In the United States 
the conduct of France is duly appre- 
ciated, and of the two contending na- 
tions it is now clearly seen, that they 
suffer most from the French. The 
consequence, we trust, will be a firmer 
union between us and the Americans. 
It is equally our interest, as of theirs, 
that friendship should subsist between 
us. They cannot resist our power o2 
the seas, and it becomes us, therefore, 
to exercise it with the more prudence 
and magnanimity. 
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CATASTROPHE AT Paris. 
= Paris, July 2. 
i we fete given by the Prince of 


Schwartzenberg took place yes- 
terday, at which their Majesties the 
Emperor and Empress were present. 
They arrived at ten o'clock. The 
garden was illuminated with much 
taste. It presented diilerent views of 
the country which the empress in- 
habited du:ing her infancy. The 
opera dancers executed the dances, 
dressed in the costumes of the differ- 
ent people of the Austrian monarchy. 
This part of the fete was followed by 
uncommonly fine fire-works. Twelve 
hundred persons were invited. In 
order to receive so largea party, the 
prince, according to the usual custom 
adepted at Paris, had caused to be 
erected with planks of timber a large 
ball room, ornamented with pictures 
of gauze, muslin, and other light stuffs. 
This saloon offered a very fine coup 
Teil. Vhe Queen of Naples opened 
the ball with Prince Esterhazi, and 
was followed by the Viceroy and Prin- 
cess Pauline of Schwartzenberg, wife 
of the eldest brother of the Ambassa- 
dor. After the cotillons, a Scotch 
reel was danced, during which_their 
Majesties arose to make the tour of 
the circle, and speak to the ladies. 
The empress had returned to her arm- 
chair, and the emperor was at the 
other extremity of the saloon, near 
the Princess Pauline of Schwartzen- 
berg, who had presented her daugh- 
ters to him, when ihe flame of a wax 
candle caught the draper, of a window 
curtain. Count Damanar, Chaimber- 
lain of the erapercr, and viaoy other 
officers, endeavoured to tear off the 
curtains, but the ames got higher. 
They immediately informed the em- 
peror, who had time to go to the arm- 
chair of the empress, and who was 
instantly surrounded bv the Ambassa- 
dor and officers of the Austrian Lega- 
tion, who persuaded him to qoit the 
place. The fire extended itself with 
the rapidity of lightning, and his Ma- 
jesty slowly retired with the empress, 
recommending calmness, in order to 
prevent all disorder. The openings 
from the ball-room fortunately being 
very capacious, the crowd could easily 
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get into the garden, but many tmo- 
thers lost much time in searching for 
their daughters, from whom they had 
been separated by the Scotch reel, 
and many young persons in endea- 
vouring to find their mothers. The 
rapidity of the fire was so great, that 
the Queen’of Naples, who followed in 
the suite of the emperor, haviug fallen, 
was only saved through the presence 
of mind of the Grand Duke of W artz- 
burgh. The Queen of Westphalia 
was conducted from the saloon, by 
the King of Westphalia and Count 
Metternich. The Viceroy, who re- 
mained at the bottom of the hall- 
room, and who feared to mix in the 
crowd with the Vice-Queen, perceived 
that the fall of the lustres and ceiling 
interrupted the passage. He had, 
fortunately, remarked a smail door 
which led to the apartments of the 
hotel, and by which he got out. The 
Princess Layen, wife of the Russian 
Consul, as well as the ladies of Gene- 
ral Baron Tousard, and the Prefect of 
Istria, have, either in consequence of 
being seized with terror, or stopt in 
their getting out by some obstacles, 
been grievously hurt. Prince Kura- 
kin, the Russian Ambassador, had the 
misfortune to fall upon the steps 
whicb [ead from the ball-room to the 
garden; they were then on fire. He 
wes for a moment insensible. Two 
officers of the Austrian Legation, and 
two officers of’ the Imperial Gnard, 
saved him. The emperor and empress 
got into a carriage at the garden gate. 
When the emperor joincd his coun- 
try equipages, which waited ior him at 
the Elysian-fields, and had placed the 
empress in one of the, he returned 
to Prince Schwartzenberg, attended 
by an Aid-du-Camp. 

Princess Pauiine Schwartzenberg 
was among the last who remained in 
the ball-room; she held one of her 
daughters by the hand. A piece of 
burning wood fell upon this young 
person, which a man who was near her 
took up and carried out of the saloon, 
She was herself hurried into the gar- 
den. No longer seeing her daughter, 
she ran every where, calling her with 
great lamentations. She met the 
King of Westphalia, who endeavoured 
tocalm her. Sheaddressed herself to 
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Prince Borghese, and Count Regnaud. 
After searching for a quarter of an 
hour, she entered the burning saloon, 
from which moment we know not 
what has become of her. The fire 
was then got under, the Ambassador's 
hotel] preserved, and tranquillity re- 
established. 

Prince Joseph Schwartzenberg was 
engaged all the night in search of his 
wife. He was doubtful of his misfor- 
tune till the day broke, when a dis- 
figured corpse was found near the 
saloon, which Dr. Gall ihought to be 
that of the Princess Schwartzenberg. 
It continued no longer doubtful, when 
her diamond and medallion of her 
children, which she wore suspended 
from her neck, were examined. 

Princess Pauline of Schwartzenberg 
was daughter of the Senator Avem- 
berg; she was mother of eight chil- 
dien, and four months advanced in 
pregnancy. Apprehensions are en- 
tertained for the life of the Princess 
de la Laven, wife cf the Russian Con- 
sul, also for that of the Baroness Tou- 
sard. Fifteen orsixteeo persons, more 
or less wounded, are out of danger. 
Prince Kurakin has slept, and this 
evening great hopes were entertained 
that his accident would not terminate 
fatally. The Austrian Ambassador, 
whose horrible situation it is easy to 
conceive, shewed during the whele 
night those attentions, thai ac- 
tivity, acuteness, and presence of 
mind, which might have been ex- 
pected of him. The officers of his 
fegation and of his nation gave signal 
proofs of their courage aud devoted- 
ness. The emperor retired at three 
o'clock in the morning. He sent se- 
veral times during the night to en- 
quire the fate of the Princess Pauline 
Schwartzenberg, which remained un- 
certain. At five o'clock in the morn- 
ing he received the account of her 
death. His Majesty, who had a par- 
ticular esteem for this Princess, re- 
grets her loss extremely. Her Ma- 
jesty the empress exhibited the 
greatest calmness during the whole 
of the evening, but on hearing this 
morning of the death of the Princess, 
she shed abundance of tears.—Moni- 
teur, July 3. 
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MARRIAGEs AND DEATHS IN AND 
NEAR Lonpon. 

Married.) A few days since at 
Mary-le-bone Church, Thomas Ro- 
binson, aged 65, to Mary Ann Peasant, 
a lady of property, aged 77, both of 
Ogle-street, Mary-le-bone. On their 
return from the hymeneal altar, the 
venerable pair were honoured with 
a grand concert, which attracted many 
to their door, as it was a concert of 
marrow bones and cleavers. 

At St. George's, Hanover-square, 
the Hon. Cecil Jenkinson, to Miss 
Julia Shuckburgh Evelyn, only 
daughter of the late Sir George 
Shuckburgh. After the ceremony, 
the new married couple set out for 
Lord Liverpool's, at Coombewood. 

Died.) At his house, Fitzroy-farm, 
Highgate, the Right Honourable Lord 
Southampton, (nephew to his Grace 
the Duke of Grafton) a Lieutenant- 
General of the army, and Colonel of 
the 34th regiment of foot.—His lord- 
ship was but in the 49th year of his 
age, and within a month before his 
death appeared in the utmost vigour 
of life.—Dis lordship is succeeded in 
his title by his eldest son, an infant 
in the 6th year of his age; he has 
also left another son and three daugh- 
ters. 

At his house, in Windsor Castle, 
aged 88, J. Beckett, Esq. He was one 
of the Poor Knights of Windsor, being 
appointed in the year 1774, and was 
formerly a private in the Life Guards. 
His Majesty was so pleased with his 
appearance and figure as a soldier, 
that he graciously ordered him to sit 
for his portrait in full iength, which 
his Majesty had suspended in the 
palace, and afterwards recommended 
him to the then vacant situation as 
Poor Knight. 

At her house, at Tottenham, Mrs. 
Lydia Mildred, relict of the late 
Daniel Mildred, Esq. merchant and 
banker. The private worth of this 
lady was respected and revered by all 
who knew her. Friendly without 
ostentation to those in humble life, 
she endeavoured to minister relief in 
poverty, sickness, or affliction; and 
to promote the improvement, welfare, 
and happiness of all around her, con- 
— the primary object of her 
ife. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
NAVIGABLE canal, to be call- 
ed the North Canal, is intended 

to be cut from the metropolis into the 
river Cam, in this county, opening 
a direct communication with several 
other counties. 


DERBYSHIRE. 

The liberation of Sir Francis Burdett 
was a circumstance eagerly looked for 
throughout the country, and at no 
place was the feeling more manifested 
than at Melbourne, in this county.— 
The day was ushered in by ringing of 
bells, and about one o'clock, great 
numbers of both sexes, wearing Sir F. 
Burdett’s favours, assembled in an 
open space before the church with a 
band of music, aud flags and streamers 
belonging to the Benefit Societies.— 
There: forming themselves into three 
divisions, the whole proceeded thro’ 
all the streets of Melbourne, and after- 
wards of King’s Newton, back to Mel- 
bourne. About three o'clock, they 
returned through the principal street 
to five inns, at which excellent dinners 
were provided for 170 persons. About 
five o'clock, another scene, equally 
interesting presented itself: in various 
parts of the town groups of females, 
from twenty to ninety in a party, en- 
joying themselves over tea, cakes, and 
ale. Four hundred females thus con- 
tributed their charms to heighten the 
scene. One general feeling animated 
every mind, and social order, peace, 
tranquillity, and glee, eminently 
marked this distinguished day. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

The great work of the grand western 
canal has commenced on the summit 
level, in the parish of Holecombe, in 
this county, on land belonging to 


P. Bluett, Esq. on which occasion the° 


first turf was cut with all due cere- 
mony by Sir George Yonge, Bart. 
HAMPSHIRE, 

A survey is now making for carry- 
ing into effect a new channel of in- 
land navigation from the river Thames 
to Portsmouth. The exact line of the 


om gery navigation is not yet fixed; 
ut the Medway, as far as Penshurst, 
is to form a part of it; after which it 
is to communicate with the Ouse, by 
a branch of that river near to Worth. 





KENT. 

It is in contemplation to construct 
a harbour at St. Nicholas Bay, on the 
north eastern coast of this county,.— 
Some merchants of London, it seems, 
have an idea of obtaining a shelter 
for their vessels in the winter season, 
these being always much exposed on 
the Kentish coast. It will be made 
capable of receiving vessels of $00 
tons burthen. : 

It is also in contemplation to form 
a junction between the rivers Med- 
way, Rother, and Stour, by means of 
canals ; viz. from the Medway at Yald- 
ing to Horsmunden, thence by Frit- 
tenden to Gallows Green, near Ten- 
terden, and from thence to the Royal 
Military Canal at Stour, which con- 
nects it with the Rother. The line 
projected to unite with the Stour is 
proposed to break off at Middle Quar- 
ter, near High Halden, which, in its 
course, will erabrace Ashurst, and be 
continued to Wye, from whence it 
may, without difficulty, be extended 
to Canterbury. The total rout of this 
last line, twenty-seven miles in length, 
is estimated at 109,744/.; the former 
line, nearly thirty: fUur miles in length, 
will amount to 190,688. This plan, 
which will secure. to the city of Can- 
terbury a navigation from thence to 
the sea, it is supposed will, if carried 
into execution, lower the price of 
land-carriage one haif. 


Launcu of éhe QUEEN CHARLOTTE. 


On Tuesday, July 17th, about two 
o'clock, this noble ship was launched 
from the King’s Yard, Deptford. The 
day being tolerably fine, an immense 
concourse of people had assembled at 
Deptford and the opposite shore early 
in the morning, and, by one o'clock, 
the roads were almost impassable.— 
Vehicles of every description had been 
put in requisition in the early part of 
the day, so that many were obliged, to 
their no small mortification and in- 
convenience, to trudge it on foot. On 
the Deptford side the dock-yard was 
crowded to stagnation; even the tops 
of the houses were covered with 
anxious spectators. On the opposite 
shores the numbers were so great, that 
many were pushed into the mud, on 
the river side, and several into a 


s 
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ditch which bounds the road on the 
land side; yet, though in a truly woe- 
ful plight, they were determined not 
to depart without seeing the sight.— 
The ships in the river were all crowd- 
ed, even to their topgallant-mast heads; 
tops, yards, cross-trees, shrouds — in 
short, every place where people could 
stand or cling to, were completely 
crammed. Boats of all descriptions 
were rowing to and fro, on the river, 
filled with those who came to see this 
most gratifying spectacle. The diver- 
sity of the scene, and more particu- 
larly the assemblage of beauty which 
was displayed around, were enough to 
fix the attention of any man, upon any 
other occasion; but here all eyes were 
turned to the ship herself; and there 
indeed was a sight sufficient to rivet 
the attention of any thinking being; 
that so immense a body could be erect- 
ed by the ingenuity of man, and so 
composed of an incredible number of 
smali pieces of timber, so strongly and 
intimately combined together as to 
resist the utmost fury of the storm— 
the force of the most tremendous waves, 
chafed by the sweeping of the wintry 
winds, was 3 subject of astonishment. 
She was crowded on the upper deck, 
and her cabins were full of elegant 
company; she was decorated with the 
flags usual on such occasians; in short, 
her whole appearance was noble and 
gratifying.—In the Dock-yard, sheds 
were erected for the accommodation 
of the ladies; and were decorated with 
flags and ensigns. At length, after 
waiting with no small degree of im- 
patience, without any warning, the 
ship went off; but to describe her 
smooth and gliding progress into the 
river were impossible; for no person 
can conccive the appearance of soim- 
mense a body, when in motion, unless 
he had himself been a spectator of the 
scene.—In the most even and gentle 
manner she glided along until she 
plunged into the bosom of the stream, 
which rose on each side of the vessel, 
as if Father Thames was embracing 
his favourite with joy, and bailing her 
as the future sovereign of the ocean. 
The tide setting upwards, she ran with 
considerable velocity up the stream, 
to the great danger of an immense 
number of small boats, which had in- 
cautiously approached too near: and, 
for some minutes, those spectators 
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who were out of danger were under 
great apprehension that many of them 
would be swamped; but they spread 
on each side with amazing rapidity, 
and noaccident whatever happened— 
a circumstance which any spectator 
would have thought next to linpossible, 
considering the compact phalanx into 
which the boats were formed.—She is 
rated 120 guns. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Died.) At Heckington, Mr. Nicholas 
Wilson, aged 85. His remains were 
interred against those of seven wives, 
whom he had buried at Kyme. 


NORFOLK. 

A number of industrious Freemen 
of this city lately assembled at the 
Cradle and Coffin inn, near the Mar- 
ket-place, Norwich, to celebrate the 
liberation of Sir Francis Burdett from 
the Tower. A good dinner of roast 
beef and plenty of sfrong ale were fur- 
nished at 2s. each person. 
did not assemble till six o'clock in the 
afternoon, when their daily labour was 
concluded. Many loyal,constitutional, 
and political toasts and sentiments were 
given ; and it affords much pleasure to 
observe, that the lower classes are sen- 
sible of the value of those privileges 
which, as Englishmen, they have a 
right to enjoy; and likewise that they 
can assemble without violating the law 
of the land, or being guilty of any in- 
decorous proceedings. —Several songs 
and some music added greatly to the 
comfort of the meeting, and the toils 
of preceding labour were forgotten in 
the hours of innocent but heartfelt 
joy, and the virtues of that steady, 
that sincere friend of the people, to 
whom they paid this mark of respect, 
were deeply impressed on their me- 
mories. At ten o'clock they departed 
to their humble dwellings, each hay- 
ing contributed a portion of his earn- 
ings to the relief of Mr. Gale Jones, 
recently imprisoned for endeavouring 
to defend their liberties. 


Died.) In the 49th year of his age, 
the Rev. George Beever, (fifth son of 
Sir Thomas Beevor, Bart.) Rector ot 
Wilby with Hargham, in this county, 
and of North Cove with Welilingham 
St. Mary, in Suffolk. 

At Bosten, in America, in Novem- 
ber last, Mr.Barrett, formerly manager 
of the Norwich Theatre. 
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NORTHUMBERLAND. 

The first stone of a new Court House 
and Jail, for this county, was lately 
laid in the Castle Garth, Newcastle, 
by Barl Percy. His Grace the Duke 
of Northumberland gave a donation 
of 30002. towards the expense of the 
building. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Died.| At his seat, at Serlby Hall, 
in this county, the Right Hon.Viscount 
Galway, Knight of the Bath. His 
Lordship is succeeded by his son Wm. 
George, now Lord Viscount Galway. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 

A subterraneous vault has lately 
been found upon Beaconsfield Farm, 
belonging to Mr. Wood. It appeared 
to have been a buria!-place, and was 
as perfect as when first made. The 
entrance to the south was 18 feet wide, 
with an anti passage, and the length of 
the saine, with a half circle of rough 
stone at the end; the other walls were 
plastered ; the height was seven feet. 
The partitions for the bodies were 
made with red tile planks, as perfect 
as if fresh from the kiln, and about 
two feet and a half high; but no cof- 
fins were to be found. The planks, as 
they are called, are ornamented with 
little squares of stone and pottery 
work, stuck in mortar ; the ornaments 
being a vase, fish, and circular varie- 
gated lines, some of which were pre- 
served, It is supposed to have been 
a thousand years old, and the work of 
the Romans. The teeth, found in the 
jaw-bones,were ina most perfect state; 
there were also flaes made of square 
burnt clay. The place where it was 
had been pasture-land, and it was not 
more than four inches under ground 
to the first row of planks. Beacons- 
field Farm isan old enclosure, the oak 
trees upon it being in astate of de- 
cay. 

SUSSEX. 

Died.| At Chichester, Mr. Hoskins, 
thirty-three years master of the House 
of Industry at that place. Among his 
property were found 200 guineas, 
180 seven-shilling pieces, and a num- 
ber of five and threepenny pieces, 
besides a collection of other coins. 

In Horsham gaol, aged 82 years, 
Simon Seuthward, formerly of Box- 
grove, near Chichester. This singular 
Usiversat Mag. Vo. NIV. 
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character was a miller, which occu- 


pation he followed with industry and 
attention till about the year 1766, 
when, by a strange species of insanity, 
he fancied himself Earl of Derby, 
King in Man, assumed those titles, 
neglected his business, and became 
very troublesome to his neighbours. 
In February, 1767, he was arrested for 
a small debt, at the suit of the Duke 
of Richmond, and was conveyed to the 
old gaol at Horsham, from which he 
was removed (the first prisoner after 
its completion) to the present ‘gaol, 
and from which he was released, after 
a captivity of forty-three years, four 
months, and eight days, by the hand 
of Death. Simon Southward was in 
stature about six feet, was exceedingly 
well made, and had a commanding 
countenance: his manners were gene- 
rally affable, and his deportment po- 
lite: he was, however, when offended, 
exceedingly wrathful, and with difii- 
culty pacified, particularly when his 
ire had been occasioned by doubts 
about his assumed digni:y. He sup- 


posed himself a state prisoner, and, 


would accept no money or clothes 
which were not presented to him as 
coming from the King, his cousin. 
Hlis dress was generally a drab coat, 
of very ancient cut, and a cocked hat, 
with a black cockade. Simon was ad- 
dressed, as well by the Governors of 
the gaol, as by his fellow-prisoners 
and visitors, ‘*‘ My Lord!” and to no 
other denomination would he ever 
reply. He had been sepported for a 
number of years past by a weekly sti- 
pend trom the parish of Boxgrove, 
which was paid to him by Mr. Smart, 
and which his Lordship expended on 
necessaries with the strictest economy: 
but could searcely ever be prevailed 
upon to receive a meal, or other fa- 
vour, except under the description 
above stated. His remains were in- 
terred at Boxgrove: 
WARWICKSHIRE, 

Died.) At Hillmorton, aged 74, Mr. 
Edward Abbot, a man of exemplary 
morals, and much disposed to alleviate 
the distresses of the poor during the 
whole of his life. He has bequeathed 
150/. to trustees, that the interest may 
for ever hereafter be applied for in- 
structing twelve poor children of Hill- 
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morton parish in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic: he also left the in- 
terest of 50/. for ever, for a distribu- 
tion of bread among the poor in Hill- 
morton every Christmas. Two guineas 
were given, in bread, at the direction 
of his executors, at the time of his 
interment. 


At Hatton, in the 88th year of her 
age, Mis. Sarah Anne Wynne, the 
only remaining daughter of the Rev. 
Dr. Parr. With becoming resignation 
to the will of Heaven, she endured a 
jong and painful illness, which had 
been brought upon her by the pres- 
sure of domestic sorrows, on a con- 
stitution naturally weak. Her genius 
and her attainments were very extra- 
ordinary. Her virtues, as a friend, a 
child, a wife, and a mother, were most 
exemplary, and her piety was rational 
and sincere. 


YORKSHIRE. 


Died.) At Spofforth, aged 94, John 
Metcalf, commonly called Blind Jack. 
He lost his sight when only four years 
of age. Soon after he learned to play 
on the violin, and afterwards attended 
as a musician at the Queen's Head, 
High Harrogate, for many years, and 
was the first person who set up a wheel- 
carriage for the conveyance of com- 
pany to and from the places of public 
resortin the neighbourhood. In 1745, 
he engaged to serve as 2 musician in 
Colonel Thornton’s Volunteers, and 
was taken prisoner at the battle of 
Falkirk. After his release, he return- 
ed to Harrogate, and became common 
carrier between that town and York, 
and often served as a guide in intri- 
cate roads over the forest during the 
night, or when the tracks were cover- 
ed with snow; nor was any person 
more eager in the chace, which he 
would follow, on foot or on horseback, 
with the greatest avidity. He at length 
took to projecting and contract- 
ing for the making of high roads, 
building bridges, &c. With no other 
assistance than a long staff, he would 
ascend the precipice and descend the 
valley, and investigate the extent of 
each, its form and situation. — His 
plans were formed by a method pecu- 
Tiar to himself, which he could net 


communicate to others. He has left 


four children, twenty grand children, 
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and ninety great and great great grand 
children. 


At Sheffield, J. Browne, M.D. aged 
70. He was so generally and deserved. 
ly respected, that, on the day of his 
interment, the shops in the principal 
streets of Sheffield were shut till 
eleven o'clock in the morning. Ata 
public meeting, held at Cutler's Hall, 
to consider the best means of perpe- 
tuating his memory, it was resolved, 
that a marble bust of the Doctor 
should be placed in the General In- 
firmary, and a subscription was open- 
ed for the purpose of defraying the 
expense. 

WALES. 


The Corporation at Swansea are 
bringing about considerable improve- 
ments. A new pleasure-ground will 
consist of a garden of near four acres, 
much of it to be laid out in planta- 
tions of forest trees, with an extent 
of gravel walks within its boundary 
of more than 800 yards: besides this 
there will be a grand esplanade, 
facing the south, forty feet wide, 
twenty of which, in the centre, will 
be gravelled, and the sides laid down 
in turf of the length of 250 yards, 
commanding 2n open view of the 
bay, piers, and shipping. On the 
east, north, and west sides, there will 
also be gravelled avenues of more 
than 1100 yards, so that nearly one 
mile and a quarter of walk will be laid 
out for the use and enjoyment of the 
inhabitants and its casual visitors. 


A King’s Naval Yard is\at length 
established at Milford Haven, where 
the keels of two 74-gun ships have 
lately been laid down. Two floating 


‘docks are building on the Hubber- 


stone side of Milford. 


In the lime-stone quarries, at the 
Mumbles, near Swansea, a complete 
cemetery has lately been cut through 
by the labourers, who found immense 
quantities of human bones: from the 
confused state they were in, it is 
highly probable the spot was the bu- 
riai-place of a vast multitude who 
perished at the same time, cither by 
pestilence or the sword, at some very 
remote period. : 

The following extraordinary cir- 
cumstance lately occurred on a farm 
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in the neighbourhood of Llanelly :— 
A young girl, accompanied by her 
brother, driving some cows into the 
field from milking, was attacked by a 
bull, thrown down, and trampled 
upon; the boy, anxious for his sister’s 
safety, picked up a sharp stone, which 
he threw at the animal, and striking 
him between his eyes, he fell dead 
instantly, the stone being literally 
buried in the skull. 

Died.] At his house, near the sea- 
shore, at Llanelly, John Rees, in his 
110th year. 


SCOTLAND. 


An elegant and spacious suite of 
rooms is erecting in South Albion- 
street, Glasgow, upon a plan similar 
tothe Atheneum of Liverpool, to be 
called the Glasgow Lyceum. They 
are to be supplied with newspapers 
and periodical publications, and fur- 
nished with an extensive library. A 
number of gentlemen have already 
hecome subscribers at 20/. each,which 
is togive them a right of admission 
te the rooms, and the privilege of in- 
troducing strangers. 


The shore and harbour dues of 
Aberdeen, as imposed by the new 
hatbour act, were lately let, by public 
auction, for two vears and eleven 
months, at the yearly rent of 5,3102 


. The inflammable air in a chalk-pit 

at George colliery, Bowness, lately 
exploded; and, out of twenty-three 
persons who were in it at the time, 
awful to relate! the lives of only six 
were saved, seventeen having suffer- 
ed; viz. eight men and nine wo- 
men. 


Longevity.—There is now residing 
at Priestgill, near Strathaven, William 
Ruthven, a native of that parish, in 
the 111th year of his age. He served 
many years in the 41st regiment, and 
afterwards in the Scots Greys; wrought 
at the cooper business many years in 
Dumfries, and for the last 15 years, 
since the death of his wife, and the 
lost of his eye-sight, he has traversed 
Lanarkshire, Galloway, 8cc. with his 
daughter and her husband, who are 
tinkers. His mental faculties are not 
impaired. 

_ Died.) At Craigag, in the parish of 
Kirkbill, at the advanced age of 102, 


Mr. James Fraser, farmer. His re- 
mains were attended to the grave by 
a numerous family, and upwards of 
seventy of his grand and great grand 
children. He possessed the use of all 
his faculties to the last, and had never 
been confined above two hours by 
illness; never wore any other dress 
than the Highland garb 1n the course 
of his Jong life; and was much 
esteemed for his singularly pleasing 
manners. 


In the parish of Boleshine, James 
Fraser, tenant in Tomevoidt. He was 
at the taking of Quebec under General 
Wolfe. Within the narrow circle 
round Tomevoidt, there are still sur- 
viving five more who witnessed that 
remarkable event: one of these is 
Capt. Fraser, of Bunchgavia; and, 
another, Capt. Fraser, of Erogie. 
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IRELAND. 


The Earl and Countess of Charle 
ville have been most benevolently 
employed in founding schools for four 
hundred children, upon Mr. Lan- 
caster’s plan. ‘The Earl has also erect- 
ed suitable buildings at his own ex- 
pense. The Countess sent over a 
schoolmaster: to England, who has 
been some weeks with Mr. Lancaster, 
to be instructed in his mode of teach- 
ing. The High Sheriff of the county 
of Cavan, also, has been very assidu- 
ous in the institution of schools, 
which are productive of great benefit 
iv promoting that knowledge in whtch 
Ireland has hitherto been shamefully 
deficient. 


It is said that the master manufac- 
turers of woollen cloth, in Dublin, 
have been making every exertion in 
their power to meet’ an increased de- 
mand, by adopting every species of 
the most improved machinery for 
cloth-making, as is practised in Eng- 
land, The recent measures adopted 
by the Irish Government, united with 
the patriotism of wealthy individuals, 
will, it is hoped, by liberal patronage, 
give efficiency to this plan, 


eR 


DEATHS ABROAD. 
At Balraine, in France, in his 70th 
year, the celebrated Montgolficr, the 
first who discovered the principles of 
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$4 Bankruptcies. 


2érestation, and ascended in a bal- 
loon. 


During the attack of St. Maura, one 
of the lonian Islands, Major Clarke, 
brother of Sir William Clarke, Bart. 
a distinguished ofhcer in the East 
Indies, and who lately died at Serin- 
gapatam. The Major though he had 
not attained his 24th year, served with 
great eclat in the East Indies. 


On Gay Hills, in the parish of St. 
Thomas in the Vale, Jamaica, at the 
advanced age of an hundred and 


[Jury 
twenty years, Mrs. Elizabeth Fletcher, 
a native of the Island, and relict of 
Jacob Fletcher, Esq. She retained 
all her faculties, enjoyed a good ap- 
petite, and possessed her usual flow 
of spirits to the period of her death: 
in fact, she performed all her own 
domestic concerns till within three 
years of her decease. She was of a 
lively and cheerful turn.——Her 
daughter, at the good age of eighty 
attended to her mother’s wants and 
— at the close of this long 
ife. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF BANKRUPTCIES. 
JUNE 24, to JULY 24, 1810, inclusive. 


Extracted from the London Gazette. }-----The Solicitors’ Names are between Parentheses 


NDREWS T. Basinghall-str. Black- 
well-hall-factor, (Hillyard and Co. 
Copthall-court). Abell F. Ingram-court, 
merchant, (Pearce, Paternoster row). Al- 
dridge C. Aldersgate-street, flatter, (Silver, 
Aldersgate-street). Ashton T. Poitsea, 
linen-draper, ( Wiltshire and Co. Broad-st.). 
Armsirong F. Satisbury-street, wine-mer- 
chant, (Wasbrough, Warntord-court).— 
Atchison D. Northampton, draper, (Kin- 
derley and Co. Holbom-court). Aldridge 
R. Nathworth, Gloucester, civthier, (Swan, 
New Basinghali-street) 

Benjamin B. Chatham, glass and china- 
man, (Howard , and Co. Jewry-street). 
Barns W.. Rochford, Essex, targemaster, 
(Mangnail, Warwick square). Bachelor 

. and Petaie J. Larkha!l-place, Surrey, 
(Prise, Clifford’s-inn). Barstiett J. Colyton, 
ven, bag-makef, (Jenkins and Co. New- 
Inn). KallJ. King’s Langley, Hertford, 
carpeuter, (Falcon, Eim-court). Burbidge 
W. Cannon-street, umibrella-manufacturer, 
(Chapman and Co. St. Mildred’s-court),. 
Bootk J Northen, Chester, cornfactor, and 
Smith J. Liverpool, corn-merchant, ( W in- 
dle, John-strect). Brown J. A. Nicholas- 
lane, (Blunt and Co. Old Bethiem, Broad- 
street). Brickwood J. sen. Brickwood J. 
jun. Rainier J. Morgan W. and Starkey J. 





Lombard-sireet, bankers, (Parnther and Co. , 


London-street). Balls J. Bury Saint Ed- 
munds, carrier, (lickering, Staple-Inn), 
Butcher N. St. Martin-le-Grand, victualler, 
(Christie, Holborn-court)., Blakey T. B. 
and J. Liverpool, merchanfs, (Windle, 
John-street). Bamford S. P. Exeter, fac- 
tor, (Collett and Co. Chancery-lane).— 
Blandy E. Lyncombe and Widcombe, So- 
merset, dealer and chapman, (Frowd, 
Serle-street). Bonsor W. Newcomb R, 
and Sisson J. Cannon-street, silk-hat-ma 





nufacturers, (Swaun, New Basinghall-str.). 
Beck A. Oxford-street, sadler, (Hunt, Sur- 
rey-street). Bowler G. Haughton, Man- 
chester, hat-manufacturer, (Willis and Co. 
Warntord-court). Brown R. jun. Pleasant 
Place, Battle-bridge, painter and glazier, 
(Hamilton, Tavistock-row). Bowles W. 
Ogden T. and Wyndham G. New Saram; 
and Barrow J. Shaftesbury, bankers, (Mil- 
jett, Middle Temple-lane). Briggs L. 
Lgndon-road, shoemaker, Colham green, 
soap-manufacturer, (Pitches and Co. Swi- 
thin’s-lane). Bloore J. Ludgate-hill, vie- 
tualler, (Bell and Co. Bow-lane). Bennett 
J. Tavistock, mercer, ( Davis, Exeter-str.). 


Corbett J. C.and H. W. Liverpool, mer- 
chants, (Windle, John-street). Critten J. 
Halesworth, plumber, (Pugh, Bernard-st.). 
Cranch N. Exeter, merchant, ( Abbott, Old 
Broad-street), Coles W. Mincing-lane, 
broker, (Walton, Girdler’s-hall, Basinghall- 
street). Chandler T. and Newsom T. Nor- 
ton-Falgate, grocers, (Williams, jun. Lord 
Mayor’s Court-office). Carr G. and J. 
Sheffield, grocers, (Sykes and Co. New- 
Inn). Crampton W. Beckingham, horse- 
dealer, (Warrand and Co. Castle-court). 
Corbeti L. Cheltenham, shopkeeper, (Me- 
redith and Co. Lincoln’s-Jnn ). 

Doliman S. and Banks W. Poultry, hat- 
ters, (Phillips, Howard-street). Davies J. 
Risca, Monmouthshire, merchant, (Wil- 
liams, Red Lion-square). M‘Donald J. 
Woolwich, victualler, (Pearson, Elm-cou.). 
Dawson T. Sherburn, shopkeeper, (Ed- 
munds, Euchequer-office). Duckham T. 
Washtield, Devon, cattle-dealer, (Sykes 
and Co. New-Inn). Dyson S. Hudders- 
field, merchant, (Battye, Chancery-lane). 
Deal J. T. Shaftsbury, brewer, (Cooper 
and Co, Southampton-buildings). Darwip 
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1810.) Bankruptcies. 85 


H. Southampton, tailor, (Dodd, Billiter- rance-broker, (Pasmore, Warnford-court). 


Jan¢). Knott J. Margate, shoemaker, (Bell and 
Ellis R. Earle-street, Blackfriars, provi- Co, Bow-lane). 
sion-broker, (Bryant, Copthall-court).— Lund C. L. Austin-friars, broker and 


Earnsnow T. Southey Ridge, Silkstone, agent, (Harrison, Crown-court). . Luke 
corn-dealer, (King, Castle-street). East- yy Whitehall R. and Jenkin H. West- 
wood J. Liggett, York, calico-maker, Smithfield, linen-drapers, (Caton and Co, 
(Hurd, Inner Temple). Fgerton E. Du- a ider: gate-street), Legg R. Corawell’s 
val’s-lane, Holioway, Turkey merchant,, fields, St.George in the East, dealer in 
(Millward, Size-lane). Eecles F. Crispin- 6934, (Recks, Wellclose-square). Lewis 
street Spitalfields, draper, (James, Dow- p * aan po et J. Strand, silk-mercers, 
gate-hill). (Russen, Crown-court). Langley J. Gos- 
Field W. Trowbridge, inn-holder,(Wil- port, banker, (Boswell, St. Michael’s-alley). 
liams, Red Lion-square). Fanshaw J. Li- Lloyd S, Manchester, dry-salter, (Swain, 
verpool, dealer in earthenware, (Baddeley, and Co. Old Jewry). Luccock T. New 
Serle-street). Fox J. Coleman-street- Malton, York, stone-mason, (Morton, 
buildings, merchant, (Burn, Auction Mart). Gray’s-Inn-square). 
Frost J. Doncaster, inn-holder, (Exley and = Mark P. Plymouth-dock, drapet, (Adams, 
Co. Furnival’s-Inn). Faulding W. King- Gld Jewry). - Melton W. Manchester, vic- 
ston-upon-Hull, grocer, (Edmunds, Ex- tualler, (Hurd, Temple). Marshall B. 
chequer Office of Pleas). Bedminster Down, victualler, (James, 
Godwin T. Queen-street, merchant, Castle-Green, Bristol). Morgan E. New- 
(Hartiey, New Bridge-street). Gaskell T. bridge, Monmouth, shopkeeper, (Pearson 
Bruton-street, linen-draper, (Collins and and Son, Pump-court), Moon C. South- 
Co. Spital-square). Pane Sage Core price 
EE eee ae ee _ Mozeley M. L. Liverpool, merchant, (El- 
pds Qsfrts shorkoeprs (cme i Chaneriane). Miay Sand 
merchant " (Kearsey and Co Bishopsgate. mn hat eee Sees, kano, 
street). Pata 1. Chatwecians ae. (Barrows and Co, Basinghall-street). Mar- 
ala amines pace Co. Jecmyn-atnent’ ris R. Great Grimsby, grocer, (Ellis, Chan- 
Harries J. Portsea dealer ‘and ‘chapman, cery-lene). Miidishaes De. Wigan, Lan- 
{Rivers Garlick-hill). Harrison W Gorst coca, ‘ann aah Seat “erm ——— 
W. Mean WW. Gotke % wad Ulin Joln-street). Magenis D. Clifford’s-Inn- 
» UooR » an arrison nS 1 ‘ 
3 tT. Tenement, aethian, Ha.. CO victualier, (Brown, Pudding-lane). 
& ? sa > vee) Maltby R. Mortimer-street, money-scriven- 
Aldersgate-street). Harrison J. F. Fen- z Re “ ) 
church-street banker, (Cooper and Co bine Gtomphrien, pecs aa won) a 
pete is tdi ae Harrison J. F. 0M 3ath, cabinet-maker, (Edmunds, Lin- 
mpton-buildings). Jarrison J.B. yoy 
Fure J. B. and Blake T. Webbe-street, °Q0SI0n). , 
Southwark, meichants, (Cranch Union- wet y grey dealer, Patty, 
cae Hiei ae tT. can Ot “hie _ Stafford-row). Nicholls R. Norwich, wool- 
spn aamead te ). Harvey W. Chiswell- joi draper, (Windus and Co. Chancery- 
strect, currier, (Owen and Co. Bartlett’s- se “4° ( cy ge a 
buildings). Tart G. Woodbridge. beer. 12°). Newcombe J Exeter, victualler, 
t gs) far y ooabricge, eC: r : ¥ ee 
ay oA haar ghee ¢ (Williams and Co Prince’s-street). Nor- 
brewer, (Flexney, Chancery-lane). Holt *. 3. Sc. Mastin’s-leGrand. cotton 
R. Ripponden, cotton-spinner, (Hurd = + ere ee eae 
Sieealc Shed j i a I PA and silk trimming-manufacturer, (Field, 
pie). arnz J. Nasrow-street, MiMe- Oh urch-passage, Aldermanbury ). 
house, (Evitt and Co. Haydon-square). I Bes : 
Hinde J. Bucklersbury, grocer, (Cranch, _ PenneyT and MayoH Ball-alley, Lom- 
Union-court). : bard-strect, merchants, (Barrow, Thread- 
Jordan 'T. Bath, linen-draper, (Shep- needle-street). Peters J. Portsmouth, 
hard and Co, Bedford-row). Jamieson J. merchant, (Annesley and Co. Angel-court) 
Liverpool, ship broker, (Davis, Liverpool), Pearson P. Caunton Common, Nottingham, 
Johnson J. Kingston-upon-Hull, currier, inukeeper, (Warrand and Co Casitle-court). 
(Rosser and Son, Bartlett’s-buildings). — Pickslay W. Exeter, linen-draper, (Collett 
Jones D. Ponty Pool, Monmouthshire, li- 2nd Co. Chanrcery-lane) Phillips D. Bris- 
guor-merchant, (Tarrant, Chancery-lane). tol, haberdasher, (Whitcombe and Co. Ser- 
Jukes G. M. Gosport, banker, (Boswell, jeant’s,Inn). 
St. Michael’s-alley). Jukes. Langley J. Robinson S. Saffron Walden, carpenter, 
and Jukes G. M. Gosport, bankers, (Briggs, (Dawson & Co. Warwick-street). Robin- 
Essex-street). son W. King’s Newton, Derby, farrier, 
Killick R. Southamptou, upholsterer, (Ley, Greaves, Derby). Rome D. Liver- 
(Vizard and Co. New-square). Knight W. pool, cabinet-maker, (Windle, John-str.). 
and Bucknell W. Kirby-stveet, watch-ma- Reed W. Southend, Essex, apothecary, 
nufacturers, (Orchard, Hatton-garden).—- (Hunt, Warwick-court). Russel J. North- 
Knibbs J, H, Lime-street-gquazre,. insu- street, Haymarket, poulteren, (Pike, Air- 
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86 Prices of Dock, and Fire-office, Shares. 


street). Roberts J. Sheffield, razor-manu- 
facturer, (Bigg, Hatton-garden). 
Sanderson R, jun. Kingston-upon-Hall, 
grocer, (Lowndes, Red Lion-square).— 
Stroud B. Poole, linen-draper, (Jenkins & 
Co. New-Inn). Stocks S. Liley Clough, 
Kirkheaton, clothier, (Crosley, Holborn- 
court). Sibbald R. Lower EastSmithfield, 
slop-seller, (Birkett, Bond-court). Sweet 
W. Exeter, serge-maker, (Williams & Co, 
Prince’s-street). Slow G. Manchester, 
dealer and chapman, (Hurd, Inner-Temple) 
Smith E. Dalton, Lancaster, corn-dealer, 
(Windle, John-street). Sykes J. and J. 
Leeds, merchants, (Battye, Chancery-lane). 
Stimson D. Great Grimsby, stone-mason, 
(Leigh & Co. New Bridge-strect). Sharples | 
L. and W. Walton-le-Dale, Lancaster, 
cotten-manufacturers, (Blakelock & Co. 
Elm-court). Sutcliffe A. Lane End, Stans- 
field, cotton-manufacturer, (Blakciock & 
Co, Temple). Steriker Ro Epsom, inn- 
keeper, (Fowell, Fruit-lane, Cornhill). — 
San‘iom R. Deptford, wine and brandy 
merchant, (Charsley, Mark-lane). Simp- 
son J. New Malton, bacon-factor, ( Morton, 
Gray’s-Inn-square). Stibbs C. Newbury, 
cabinet-maker, (Gregory, Clement’s-Inn). 
Stanbury J. W. and R. Plymouth-Dock, 
salesmen, (Williams, Austin-friars). 
Turvey T. Ham, Kingston, baker, ( Simp- 
son & Co. King’s-Bench-Walks). ‘Thomp- 
son T. Stockton, Durham, dealer & chap- 
man, (James, Gray’s Inn-square). Turner 
J. Swefling, merchant, (Windus & Co. 
Chancery-lane). ‘Tutin R. Chandos-sir. 


[Jury 


cheesemonger, (Clayton & Co. New-squ ), 

Villars C. Conduit-str. miiliner, (Rich- 
ardson & Co. Bury-street). Vos H. and 
Essers J. C. Crutched- friars, merchants, 
(Shawes & Co. Tudor-street). 

Windeatt T. Bridgetown, wool-spinner, 
(Follett, Paper-buildings). Willis J. Jukes 
G.M. Jackson J.G. and Langley J. Salis. 
bury-square, merchants, (Boswell, St. Mi- 
chael’s-alley). Watson W. sen. & Watson 
W. jun. Warenhonse, comfactors, (Flex- 
ney, Chancery-lane}). White G.G. Bridle. 
lane, Islington, and of'Cuxton, Kent, coal- 
factor, (Kearsey & Co. Bishopsgate-street), 
Ward T . Cheapside, haberdasher, (Birkett, 
Bon d-street). White H. Manchester, iron 

iguor maker, (Ellis, Chancery-lane). Wil- 
liams R. Bristol , éabinet-maker, (Fdmunds, 
Exchequer Uffice of Pleas). Warwick W. 
Ked Lion-street, Clerkenwe'l, jeweller, 
(Atkinson, Castle-stieet). Wrileocks 3. 
Wileucks FE. and Frazer A. Exeter, ban- 
kers, (Williams & Co. New-square). Wat. 
son C. C. Fenchurch-street, wine-merchant, 
(Druce, Billiier-square). Walmsley J. 
Salford, near Manchester, dealer in cotton 
twist and weft, (Ellis, hancery-lane), 
Watson H. & M. Newcas'!c-upon-Tyne, 
crocers, (Bourdillon & Co. Little Friday- 
treet). Wilhon R. Bishopsgate-street, mer- 
ec} hant, (Fiske, Palsgrave-place). WeekesJ. 
Sidbury, tanner, (Warry, Mew-lun). Wil- 
son §S. Westmoreland-place, (Bryant, 
Copthall-cour' ) 

Young H. George-street, Brick-lane, vice 
tualler, (Whitton, Great James-street). 


oo 


PRICES OF CANAL, 


Grand Junction Canal, 280/. per share. 

Leicestershire & Northamptonshire Union, 
1252. ditto 

Grand Union, 62. per share pret. 

Wilts and Berks ditto, 571. per share. 

Kennet and Avon ditto, 44/. ditto. 

Croydon ditto, 452. ditto 

Grand Surrey ditto, 73/. ditto. 

Huddersfield ditto, 402. ditio 

Rochdale ditto, 50/. ditto. 

Lancaster ditto, 287. 10s. ditto. 

Ellesmere ditto, 74l. ditto. 

Worcester and Birmingham, 72. to 8d. per 

share prem. 

London Dock, 1362. per cent. 

West-India ditto, 1712. ditto. 

Fast India ditto, 1357. ditto. 

Commercial ditto, 92/. per share prem. 

Strand Bridge, 2/, 10s. per share discount. 

Vauxhall ditto, 4/. ditto. 


: L, Wotre and 





DOCK, FIRE 
WORKS, BREWERY SHARES, 





E-OFFICE, 
&c. &c. 


July 21, 1819. 


Commercial Road, 49/. per share prem. 
East India Branch of the Commercial, 5/.do. 
Great Dover Street ditto. 82. ditto. 

East London Water Works, 2231. per sh. 
West Middlesex ditto, 1504, ditto 

South London ditto, 138/. ditto. 

Kent ditto, 427. per share prem. 
Colchester, 551. ditto. 

Portsmeuth and Farlington, 22. ditto. 
London Institution, 802. per share. 

Surrey ditto, 10/. per share discount. 
Russell ditto, par. 

Globe Fire and Life Insurance, 128i. pr. sh, 
Imperial ditto, 802. ditto. 

Albion, 60/. ditto 

Hope, 5s. per share discourst. 

Eagle, 12s. ditto. 

Atlas, par 

Rock, 21s. per share prem. 


WATER- 


Co. Canal, Dock, & Stock Brokers. 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


HE corn, which, in the early part of the season, had an unfavourable appearance, 

is much improved by the late rains, succeeded by a warm sun, and promises an 

abundant harvest. Never was vegetation more luxuriant in this kingdom. ’ Prices of 

wheat have been sensibly on the decline for some days past, and will be still reduced 

considerably lower. This intelligence has considerably damped the spirit of monopoly. 

Some wiseacres, who prognosticated a scarcity next to a famine, will be thus most hap- 
pily disappointed in their prediction. 

Though the rain$ came too late for the pasture land, and the first crop of hay which 
was thin and poor, generally speaking, the second crops are expected to turn in 
uncommonly well. Hitherto the continued iimporvation of grain has had the tendency 
to keep up at the prices.—Fattening stock has also fetched a good price: sheep and 
fambs continue much the same. Hay continues high. 

Price of meat in Smithfield Market :—Beef, 5s. Od. to 6s. 6d ;—Mutton, 5s. Od. te 
5s. 8d.;-——Veal, 4s.10d. to Ss. 10d. ;—Pork, 5s, 8d. to 68. 8d.—Lamb, 5s.8d. to 7s. 4d. 


Middlesex, July 25. 





AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 


By theW inchesterQuarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll of 140]bs. 
Averdupois, from the Returns received in the Week ended July 21, 1810. 


INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Wheat] Kye Barley | Oats Wheat) Rye | Barley, Oats. 
e Cie. 21s Ge, a s. djs. d.Js. d {sy d. 


Middsx.}114 11) 53 6) 43 3] 36 
Surrey |120 4) 56 


Oj|Essex .....2--/113 O1 45 0} 48 GI34 6 


46 0) 39 4iiKent ......22)108 9} 58 0; 43 6/52 0 

















0) 
Hertford!106 0} 58 6: 42 3] 32 OglSussex ....../115 8 382 0 
Bedford 1105 10) 64 6! 45 0} 30 OfSuffolk ......1115 8 148 6/29 1 
Huntin./113 10] +] 42 8| 29 OllCambridge ....|112 | 42 0/24 1 
Northa. |109 4 44 10) 26 QiNorfolk ....../110 54 89 6/32 O 
3 68 O| 47 S!} 27 OLincoln ......}107 


Rutland |108 8 

Leicest./103 8] 62 1| 44 1) 26 101/York ........{101 
Notting |111° 4) 62 0} 43 6} 29 8h Durham ......)105 
Derby | 98 4 44 6] 35) 41) Northumberland| 95 
Stafford |109 6 49 10} 84 GCumberland ..} 95 1 
Salop ji21 11] 90 10} 60 6) 35 8)Westmorland . .|107 
Herefor|126 10} 64 O}.55 11) 36 4§\Lancaster ..../112 


43 S24 11 
S39 0)27 10 
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Worst. |121 2] 60 5} 50 3S} 56 OiChester ....../104 152 10 
Warwic|122 0) 43 7/37 SAFlint ......04|128 Olja! 67 2] me 
Wilts |113 4) 45 2153 Denbigh ..../117 6ly——! 64 Oso 10 
Berks {119 8\———| 43 10] 33 GfjAnglesea...... ——! 40 0124 6 
Oxford |117 3} 42 5) St ilf}Carnarvon ++ s}t01 Clonmel 49) 2194 8 
Bucks |114 0! 43 4| 54 OflMerioneth ....}101 4+ 55 oj50 6 
Brecon |152 81 96 0} 62 4) 32 OCardigan......{107 6; -——— 26 0 
Monigo.}109 7} 28 Q/Pembroke ....} 97 Si———-1 556/24 0 
Radnor. |156 6\———=| 63 1) 35) GlCarmarthen..../110 : 68 8120 0 
Glamorgan ....,128 8|———) 52 0/52 0 

assis Gloucester ....)128 2)——+! 50 7/52 10 
Somerset......}195 2)\-——— 46s 88} 22D 

Average of England and Wales. \Moumouth ....}154 6 pinay — 
Wheat iids.Ud; Rye 63s.5d.; BarleyjjDevon........)123 7/————| 52 550 8 
49s. 4d.; Oats Sis. 1d.3; | Beans Cornwall......4119 7 54 10/29 9 
563. Od.; Pease 60s. Sd.; Oatmealf]Dorset....002-{122  7/———} 46 1134 0 
bls. 9d. Hants ..cccesefll5 9 47 OSS 9 

















BILL of MORTALITY, from JUNE 927, to JULY 24, 1810. 





CHRISTENED. BURIED. 2and 5 - 285 ]|460 and 70 -122 
Males 916 1813 Males, 911 izes 5 and 10 - 70] 70 and 80 - 82 
Females 897 § °°*? | Females 812 10 and 20 - 68] 80 and 90 - 29 


Whereof have died under two years old 513 20 and 80 - 89490 and10®- ¢% 
30 and 40 - 148 
Peck Loaf, 5s.8d, 5s.8d. 5s.8d. 5s.8d) 53.8d, 40 and 50 - 169 


Salt, 203. per bushel, 43 per lb. 50 and 60 » 145 





Between 
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